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likely likely to go on ts course, and Taylor and Cresy’s , include (in addition to the three we named 
~ Ghe nilder. fine work on the old Roman edifices has been| above) the so-called “ Arch of the Goldsmiths " 
reissued just in time, it would seem, to afford 

















































in Rome, and that of Trajan at Ancona. As com- 
pared with its rivals, the Arch of Titus may be 
said to assert its right, in the eyes of the archi- 
tect, to the fame which it has obtained as a 
salient specimen of Roman design; though no 
doubt some part of the popular interest in it 
arises from its connexion with a portion of sacred 
history. It is designed and put together with a 
more truly architectural spirit than its more 
rich.looking .and showy compeer, the Arch of 
Constanstine, The disengaged columns in this 
latter, with the flated pilasters in their rear, have 
® wonderfully rich and sumptuous effect, but 
they have no sufficient reason in the design, and 
are quite superabundant for the carrying of the 
comparatively amall statues which occupy singly 
the platform above the capital of each column, 
In the Titus arch the engaged columns at the 
angles (restored from sufficient evidence,—the 
originals are gone long since) fill admirably the 
office of adding strength and substance to this 
peint and removing the bareness of a sharp angle ; 
and the inner half-colamns complete the design 
and assist in carrying the cornice, without being 
obtrusive. These inner columns have afforded 
literary architects an opportunity of illustrating 
the story of the two sides of the shield; Serlio 
having affirmed them to have three.quarters 
projection, Desgodetz one-half : in fact, they, like 
the similar columns in the Trajan arch, are 
returned back a half-diameter on the side next 
the arch and considerably more on the side next 
the pier: in other words, the panel face of the 
pier is in the rear of the face of the arch. 
Probably the object of this arrangement 
was to give room for the angle column being 
brought well out from the masonry, yet without 
projecting beyond the line of the other column ; 
the architect was thus enabled to place it with 
only about one-sixth of its surface “engaged.”’ 





most devoted and “earnest” offices, to get up 
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artistic delineation of the acanthus-leaf. 

80 long has the work before us been out of 

Taylor and Cresy’s Rome—New Eilition, | print, and so little have the existing copies 

been referred to, probably, in recent schemes of 

ANY there are in the/ architectural education, that to the present. 

architectural profession of | generation of readers it may almost claim to be 

the present day, who will | reviewed as anew work, and have its scope and 

look with indifference, if | value afresh pointed ont : at all events, some at- 

with no more decided feel- | tention to it will suggest points not unworthy of 

ing, upon the present re-| consideration. The labours of Messrs. Taylor and 

publication of the work* | Cresy were devoted in a great measure to the 

which, a little more than | elucidation of the ornament and detail of the edi- 

half acentary ago, furnished | fices of Rome, which had at that time been but 

to the architectural student little illustrated in works dealing with the sub- 





general proportions | extent and positions in regard to each other, 

and in detail, was, said the | end to the modern lines of route of the Eternal 
their original | City; an appendage still more valuable when 
neces- | the work was first issued, when travelling was a 

far greater and more serious undertaking than 
itis in these ‘days. Even at present, however, 
this plan, in connexion with the views and detail 
drawings, may give to not a few of our younger 
students especially their first comprehensive 
idea as to the actual value and extent of the 
tion of one sort or another, | chief remains of ancient Roman buildings, and 

H'@ with, at any rate, a very fair | cender such titles as the “ Arch of Titus,” the 
share of success, not only with- | “‘Templeef Jupiter Stator,” or of ‘Mare Ultor,” 

out this definite and precise knowledge of | more like realities and less like ambiguous memes 
Roman detail, but with a profound contempt for |than before. A glance at the (restored) lines 
it, one cannot precisely estimate ; but when, not |.of the great collection of fora (places, in modern 
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respect and‘regard for an old Gillow:labourer |deck 4p sacquare and Silastente, ot an enpensn| Roman srdhitect, ae eed Gat ke 


in the profession, but occapying many of them | which was probably never repaid by anything | command, rarely knew where to stop in this 
which the limited sale of a work of this class Another instance of this is afforded 


respect. 

could produce, the principal are the Colosseum ; | (2 the “Arch of the Goldsmiths,” which, if the 
study of Roman remains. At the most, such a | the three arches of Titus, Severus, and Qon- | tradition of its building be the correct one, may 
study would be to them only one of the means | stantine; the Pantheon; and the temples (or, | be taken to have been a little outbreak of the 
of making that acquaintance with all develop. | in most cases, fragments of temples), named of | pride of purse natural to a rich trade, who were 
ments of architecture which should not be | Jupiter Stator (now called the Dioscuri), Jupiter | determined to have their own private triumphal 
neglected; while to the authors of the book thus | Tonane, Saturn, Mars Ultor, Antoninus and | arch todo honour to the emperor (Septimins). 
reproduced it was, as we have noticed, considered | Faustina, and some others. The double temple | If this be so, is it a curious coincidence, or really 
as the great sine qui non in professional study. | of “ Venus and Rome,” so remarkable in ite plan | a evidence of trade taste, that this particular 

Had Mr. Taylor, whose long career came to a | and massive scale of masonry, and of which Mr. | Work, with its flat angle pilasters covered with 
elose not long after the occasion alluded to, eur- | Clarence Whaite kee anaee kee enrichment, and its profusion of ornament else- 
vived for even another twelvemonth, he might, i 
however, have been in the position of the man | i 
who, always keeping to one fashion in the cut of 
his eoat, found himself, after many years of 
solitary eccentricity, suddenly in the fashion 
again one morning, through the old style having 
turned up again as the latest novelty. If we 
have not quite reached that, we have at any rate 
got toa late stage on theway. Wehave run the 
gauntlet of all the varieties of Gothic, and now 




















trated. Perhaps, after all, what is striking in par yes Loupe yay SP atiag 
this edifice is more for the artist than the archi. | of what has been called the plateresyue style of 
tect. The whole of the buildings illustrated| Spain. In sculpture, as distinet trom mere 
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rently purposeless arches built in them, is a 
fatal eyesore in the exterior; and the dispro- 


portion between the ponderous coffered dome grand 


and the light and elegant order and attic which 
sustain it in the interior is always unsatisfac. 
tory. The details are many of them better than 
are generally recognised ; at least, one does not 
hear much of them ; the treatment of the archi- 
trave and frieze of the portico, with simple 
mouldings, is very forcible and good, and the 
cornice is not over-ornamented, On the other 
hand, some of the minor ornamental details, as 
the fluttering and be-ribboned festoon given by 
Taylor and Cresy, in plate 50, are in the worst 
and most vulgar taste. It cannot be supposed 
possible that the same architect who designed 
that solid and grand@ly-treated flat dome as a 
permanent roof to his building, also approved 
of or invented this frippery; but, in fact, the 
whole structure and composition of the build- 
ing points to more than one, perhaps a variety 
of architects, and to changes at different periods 
of its existence; and, perhaps, there is no 
sturcture so generally written and spoken about 
and admired, of which the secret, so to speak, 
seems go difficult to get at. 

Of the various temples figured in these 
volumes, there is not, as our readers are aware, 
one left intact, and of most of them but small 
remains exist. “Jupiter Stator” and “ Jupiter 
Tonans " have their three columns apiece, 
balanced insecurely on blocks of masonry, the 
former trio held together by iron ties to aid them 
in retaining the perpendicular position. The 
temple of Vesta, at Rome, is in the best preser- 
vation, and has its circular colonnade complete, 
a fact which may be attributed chiefly to the 
intercolumniations having been fitted ap with a 
wall, in which the columns have been preserved, 
and which is now removed, and the n 
fence provided by an iron railing. The cell of 
the temple, oddly enough, is much more ruined 
than the colonnade. It may, perhaps, be judged 
as a defect both in this and Tivoli temple, that a 
central cell, with a separate colonnade encircling 
it, should be roofed by a single span roof in one 
slope, from the central apex to the eaves over 
the colonnade : a Greek or Gothic architect 
would certainly have broken the roof-line so as 
to indicate the duality of the substructure. The 
Tivoli temple, much more ruined than the Roman 
one, owes much of its charm to its supremely 
beautiful and picturesque situation; the effect 
evidently captivated the authors, who have 
given several views of the temple in 
combination with the landscape around. 
Ordinary critics of “the picturesque” would 
say that in such a situation, on the brow of a 
steep rock overhanging a waterfall, a sterner 
and more massive piece of architecture would be 
more in place ; however that may be, the temple 
seems to fill its position exactly, and to be the 
one thing wanting to make the landscape com- 
plete. The theory of the picturesque, if there 
is one, as respectable Sir Uvedale Price thought, 
is very hard to reduce to any fixed rule. Pro- 
bably association enters into the matter a good 
deal more than we are aware of. Looking at 
the views of the remains of an edifice, the ordi- 
nary name at least of which is such a household 
word in architecture as the “ Jupiter Stator” 
Temple, it is curiously suggestive of the unity 
and sameness of treatment in Classic architec. 
ture, that these three dilapidated columns, dis- 
creetly measured and restored, should suffice, 
almost as well as the whole building, for an 
“example,” ard should have exercised so wide 
an influence on a large school of modern archi- 
tects, who have copied and reproduced the fine 
capital of this temple over and over again, 
thanks almost entirely to Messrs. Taylor and 
Cresy, who took the trouble of bringing back 
these worn and broken capitals to their pristine 
completeness, for the benefit of their profession 
generally. The want of scale in this architeo- 

ture is another remarkable point, The views 
give a — notion of size by comparison with 
other objects; but in, for instanoe, the drawing 
of the remains of the grand temple of “ Mars 
Ultor” (plate 72: one of the finest and most 
effective in the book), it is only by comparison 
with the figures on the scaffolding, and perhaps 
the details of the campanile behind, that any 
notion is gained of the scale of the four 

columns with their entablature, which rise from 
amid the roofs of meaner structures. In this 
want of scale Classic architecture is curiously 
contrasted with Gothic, which nearly always 
tells the tale of its own dimensions, independ- 
ently of any external datum. This same Temple 
of Mars, an earlier work than most of those 





given here (it was built under Augustus), shows 
more of Greek character, more simplicity and 
eur, than most of the later examples, after 
the less refined genius of the Roman had run 
riot, with his often ill-considered ornament, 
over the pure lines and surfaces of the Greek. 

This Roman ornament in the mass, as largely 
and beautifully illustrated in the book we have 
been turning over, what is the ultimate verdict 
on it? Rich in general effect it is, undoubtedly, 
and with a power derived from its very redund.- 
ance and exuberance; our admiration is in a 
manner forced for this prodigal expenditure of 
labour on every part of a structure which can 
be ornamented. And yet we cannot but feel that 
it is a vulgar source of effect, this, of over-elabo- 
ration and encrusting every ible surface 
with carving. Less work and more thought 
would have produced more effect in most cases, 
so far as the distribution of the ornament is 
concerned, And the ornament itself is too often 
what may be termed “loud,” wanting in quiet 
and finish ; and where it is imitative it imitates 
neither natural things nor natural principles, as 
the Greek does, but artificial things. The Greek 
either sculptured the human form, and did it 
magnificently, or he used ornament expressing 
abstract qualities of beauty and ion. But 
the Roman grossly imitated made-up garlands 
and sacrificing instruments, and other tools of 
the temple trade. The frieze ornament from 
“Jupiter Tonans” (figured in plate 83) is a 
flagrant instance. The capitals are superior to 
the rest in this respect; but it is just in the 
capital. ‘hat the Roman architect kept closest 
to the Greek. And the carved foliage of the 
other portions has mostly a bunchy, flabby cha- 
racter infinitely inferior to Greek and to the 
finest period of Gothic carving. It is empha- 
tically the decorative taste of people with more 
wealth than culture. 

It is like coming “back to our early days” 
to look over a book in which Vitruvius is quoted 
over and over againas the final authority. How 
many of the students in our offices at present 
have looked into their Vitruvius, or been told to 
do so? Would they like a specimen of what 
they are delivered from? Itis amusing to shake 
one’s chains sometimes, when they are once 
well off. ‘For a taste,” as Touchstone says : 
the way to make a Classic doorway :— 

If the Doric kind is to be used, the height of the aper- 
ture beingjformed in the same manner as for the Doric, the 
breadth is determined by dividing the height into two and 
a half parts, of which one ont a half part es the 
breadth of the aperture at bottom, The contracture is the 
same as in the Doric. The thickness in the fronts of the 
antepagments is the fourteenth part of the height of the 
aperture : their cymatium is the sixth part of their thick- 
ness. The remainder, exclusive of the cymatium, is 
divided into twelve ‘parts, three of which make the first 
corsa (the fascia) with its astrigal, four the second, and 
five the third. These corses, with their astrigals, extend 
all round. The hyperthrum is formed in the same manner 
asthe Doric. The ancons or protyrides are wrought on 
the right and left, and, exclusive of the leaf, descend as 
low as the bottom of the supercilium. The thickness of 


these in front is the third — of the thickness of the 
antepagment; and at the bottom they are one-fourth 


thinner than at top. The doors are so framed that the 
cardinal scapi may be the twelfth part ofthe whole height 
of the aperture,” &., &, 


How do you like that, young Tee-Square ? 

The execution of the general views in Taylor 
and Cresy is in that old wood-engraving style, 
with a wavy line, and with very thick filling-in 
and shading, which looks heavy to eyes accus- 
tomed to the sparkle of modern engraving, but 
which has great merits of its own, and is really 
in a sense more artistic than the modern en. 
graving, as it develops more the properties and 
handling peculiar to wood engraving, and in 
many portions of the plates is really worked 
according to what some acute critics have held 
to be the genuine method for wood-engraving, 
viz., cutting away for the lines and leaving 
spaces, instead of sinking for the spaces and 
leaving the lines in relief. This, of course, in- 
volves a style of treatment where there are few 
white spaces, where the deep shadows are very 
strong, and the lights are given in line shading ; 
but it is the true principle of wood-engraving, 
and might very well be resumed by able artists, 
at a saving of much mechanical labour now ex- 
pended in producing pretty effects. Another 
thing suggested by the views in this work is,— 
the risk of trusting to perspective views and 
sketches in architectural representations. This 
isa very carefully got up book, yet the perspective 
views are some of them manifestly inaccurate, 
as compared with the geometrical drawings. 
Thus, in the remarks on the Arch of i 
attention is drawn to the unusual height of the 
pedestal, “ more than a third of the order,” 
which is correctly given in the geometrical 





at about equidistant spaces on the paper, 
whereas, from the point marked on the survey 
the two northern columns must have 
one another. In the view of the Arch of Sep 
timius (plate 11) these same columns are shown 
to the left of the arch; but from the point on 
the plan the arch must have hidden them, 
plate 91 the three columns of Jupiter Stator, i 
taken from the point indicated, must have been 
nearly “end on” to the spectator; they are 
shown at an le of 45° to him; they could 
not appear s0 
cet the buildings formin 
accuracy is wan 
suggest that, nowadays at least, photographs 
should be taken, and drawings made or revised 
from them. It is singular, but we believe it is 
generally admitted that if a dozen competent 
people, with the best intentions, sketch the same 
group of buildings, no two of the sketches will 
be quite alike. We have known most odd dis- 
crepancies between practised sketchers, intending 
to give a genuine view of the same object. 

A point in the second plate in this book is 
suggestive. It shows the west side of the Titus 
arch, supported on the south by a great buttress 
of masonry piled against and sloping outwards 
from it, to keep the arch in its place. There is 
a sort of grim lesson here on truth of construc. 
tion. The Romans adopted the arch form 
without taking the trouble to find the true 
architectural for it. They kept the 
column when they should have found the 
buttress. And here, in one of their most famous 
works, the Gothic buttress has had to come to 
their aid at last to keep their arch from falling. 
There is a sort of moral in that, if one could 
apply it rightly. 

We are very sorry our old friend did not live 
to see the re-issue of his valuable book, 
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ARCH ZOLOGISTS IN BRISTOL. 


Tur Bristol Congress of the British Archwo- 
logical Association, referred to in our last, has 
come toanend. It has proved most satisfactory 
to all concerned. Much good work has been 
done, and muoch real and hearty kindness 
enjoyed. A large number of antiquities have 
been seen, and good feeling towards them has 
been inculcated, a chief object of such gather. 
ings. It is a good thing for a city like Bristol, 
busy in amassing money, and occupied with the 
material pursuits of to-day, to be taken back to 
the past, reminded of her history, and led to 
preserve those monuments of it and landmarks 


which exist. 
We cannot attempt any continuous account 
of the whole ings; a mere list, which 


would interest no one, would occupy more space 
than we can devote to the subject, We must 
content ourselves with quotations from some 
few of the papers read, and a note or two here 
and there. The second day of meeting, Wed- 
nesday, the 5th inst., was devoted to a carriage 
excursion, including a number of churches and 
earthworks, some of the former little known, 
and lasted twelve hours. Nevertheless, there 
was a fair gathering to hear some of the papers 
read in the evening. During the exoursion, 
after taking luncheon at the Lion, in Nailsea, 
Mr. J. W. Grover read an instructive 


agreeable paper on 


B 


Roman and Savon Earthworks, 
Mr. Grover lained that in the most 
ancient works in an earthen rampart 


urope 
was frequently found without a 
ing ditch, the material having been scraped 
together promiscuously. In the more advanced 
works ditches form the banks, and as times grew 
better or worse the number of banks and ditches 
mabiolol. In a very advanced example, that 














those of the Danish invaders, to whom they 
were mostly ascribed. The earlier residences of 


” or ii 
the Saxon word meaning to defend ; and generall 
they stood on the tops of elevations. Our 
pose cm “bury” is from derivation, and 
names as Cadbury, Abury, and Kingsbury 
show a Saxon at least ; but this does 
not necessarily imply a Saxon origin. The word 
“caer” in Welsh indicates a camp, as our word 
“ Chester” does in English. From “ Castram,” 
the Roman word, in Welsh, we have Caer- Went, 
Caer Leion, Caer Caradoc, from Castrum Vente, 
Castram Legionis, Castrum Caradoc, &0. The 
adjunct “ham” is of Saxon derivation, and 
corresponds to the German word “heim.” It 
signifies a village, end was probably surrounded 
by “ weallas,” or entrenchments. The syllable 
“din,” “den,” or “ don,”—so very common,— 
was, he believed, of British origin. We have it 
universally, as London, Croydon, Clevedon, and, 
by following out the derivation of the names, 
some light was often shed on the era of a work. 
In the case of Cadbury it might be safely stated 
that it was a work which at one time formed the 
home of a Saxon chief; it was a “ borough,” or 
“bury.” The x “cad” is probably from the 
Welsh “coed,” and indicates a prior British 
origin, as he would explain. Mr. Grover then 
to describe the characteristics of 

man works, and the especial manner in which 
that race covered their minor 
ramparts and traverses. He exhibited 
a plan of Cadbury camp, which has an area of 
' Ja. lr. 28p., with double ramparts ing from 
16 ft. to 6 ft. high. He showed that 6,000 men 
could throw it up in twelve hours. It had, he 
thought, been executed by a race not earlier than 
the Roman period, He then proceeded to explain 
that the military and s lines of this dis- 
trict of country are parallel here to the Bristol 
Channel—one being the ridge of hills reaching 
from Weston, through C , Cadbury, Port. 
bury, and Pill, to Blaize Castle, and along a 
trackway now known as Cribb’s Causeway, to 
Knole Park, Thornbury, Titherington, &c. Along 
this line Mr. Grover gave particulars of a number 
of works. The other line of defence, more 
inland, bat parallel to the last in this district, 
was to be seen at Bitton, Dyrham, Sodbury, Bad- 
minton, Horton, &. On this line there were a 
considerable number of eartlLworks, to which 
Mr. Grover referred, especially drawing atten. 
tion to the Sodbury Camp—a fine example of 
the work of the Legions, in true Polybian fashion. 
This country appears to have formed a sort of 
Torres Vedras for some primeval Wellesley whose 
name has been lost in theannals of time. After 
giving some description of the relative posi- 
tions and arrangements of ancient city ramparts 
and those of camps so called, Mr. Grover went 
into some considerations respecting the period 
when this country district was such camping- 
ground, and from the reasons he gave it would 
pear that the position of the camps indicate 
the advance of a Roman army from 8.E. to N.W., 
and a corresponding falling back on the Bristol 
Channel by the defenders. This would point to 
the campaign of Aulus Plautius, circa A.D. 43, 
wherein Titus and Vespasian distinguished them- 
selves: the Britons being led by Caractacus and 
his brother Togodlimnus. Cadbury Camp would 
consequently date from this period, and be a 
British work, afterwards occupied by a Saxon 
chief, In its immediate district are no less than 
twenty encampments, ing the value our 
ancestors and others placed on the freehold 
. Mr. Grover proceeded to comment on 

the different state of things here nowadays, and 
contrasted the long period occupied by the Roman 
and Saxon invaders in making good their holding 
to that of the Normans, who, in a single field, in 
one day, effected a permanent conquest, which 
has not been reversed for 800 years. He then 
proceeded to the question of the stockades and 
palisades, with which all ancient earthworks 
were surmounted, and showed by illustrations 
and illustrated diagrams from Trajan’s Colamn 
and from in Cesar, the various systems 


proclece rinse: p es — 
elaborate, must have presen appear- 
ance of a town in the Middle Ages, with their 
numerous towers and gateways, and the covered 
way, on the parapet, like that at 

now. There was an amount of art and scientific 
skill employed which, looking at the rough earth- 
works which remain, we should hardly give credit 
for now. The various systems of construction 








a very interesting on the sub of 
Taunton Castle, by Mr. y Olek, of 
Dowlais, and to the subject of dykes 


and the curious moats or artificial w 


1623, in which they appear for the first and only 
time in our records, was made by his deputies, 
and must have been in existence at that period. 
The unicorns might have been assumed in 
honour of King James I., and, but for their 
unpictaresque attitude, might be ted for 
reason, h otherwise not in least 
applicable to the city; but the crest was de. 
signed in the worst possible style of heraldic 
composition. 
Mr. Edward Levien, M.A., hon. sec., then read 
a valuable paper on “The Early Religious 
Houses of Somersetshire,”” and the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Scarth followed with a paper on,— 


The Roman Antiquities in the Mendip District. 


He said that the range of hills of which he 
was about to treat, extending from the Bristol 
Channel to the confines of Wiltshire, a distance 
of about thirty-three miles, with a width varying 
from five to six miles, presented not only a 
variety of most beautiful scenery and interesting 
geological features, but also many remains 
of historical interest. These hills contained 
minerals, and along the Roman roads which ran 
along them were found the remains of ancient 
Roman villas and towns now extinct. Cremation 
appeared to have been general among the popu- 
lation of the Mendips ; the barrows there did not 

resent a single instance to the contrary. The 
8 were either pre-Roman or the burial- 
places of others according to the Roman custom, 
and he mentioned some instances in proof of his 
assertion. The earthworks were numerous, and 
also the traces of early settlement, and the 
settlements were generally under the fortifica- 
tions. They had been to one fortification, Cad- 
bury, that day, and there was a second, 
which he described, near Yatton. The rev. 
tlemen gave some interesting particulars in 
nt ea ts the mineralogy of the Mendips, and 
said the mines of Somerset must have been 
of very early date. This was shown from 
the lead found on tho northern slope near the 
line at Blagdon. At that place was found the 
earliest pigof lead yet discovered with the Roman 
stamp upon it. It had the inscription of 
Claudius, and the date was the year 49. It was 
presented to the British Museum, Another was 
found on the southern slope of the Mendips, and 
latterly one of the largest pigs ever found had 
been discovered at Charterhouse, with the Roman 
stamp upon it. The date was about 139. 

Mr. Godwin, apropos of an observation made 
by the Prebendary, spoke of some vitrified forts 
they had seen in course of destruction during 
the day’s excarsion, and expressed a hope, not- 
withstanding the fate of Sir John Lubbock’s Bill 
last session that another endeavour would be 
made to obtain State ion for the anti- 
quities of the kingdom, He mentioned that in 
France, notwithstanding its present disjointed 
condition, a Commission had been just now issued 
with a view to obtain a complete registration of 
all the antiquities of the country. 

Mr. Hodgson, M.P., the president, took up the 
same subject, and in a vigorous speech repeated 
the hope that had been expressed, and 
the manner in which Sir John Labbock’s Bill 
had been met. 

On Thursday one of the chief points was an 
examination 

Bristol Cathedral. 


Here, after attending morning service, Mr. 
Gordon M. Hills delivered an address, and, con- 


ducting the members of the Association over the | y 


building, pointed out its many points of interest. 


having been explained, Mr. Grover referred to 
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of men now living there was being erected a 
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heard of ; in truth, at the time that building was 
founded the Augustine order itself was not 
founded. They had, it was true, been spoken of 
for years before, even for centuries; but it was 
only some time after, a hundred years after the 
foundation of that monastery, that the Pope 
compelled all canons to submit to the Augustinian 
rule. The foundation of the church was laid by 
Robert Fitzharding about the year 1140, but 
the date varied a year or two, according to dif- 


service in the year 1148, but he ventured to 
think that that date wanted a great deal of con- 
sideration before being accepted. Mr. Hills 
stated that he had visited Berkeley Castle, and by 
the permission of Lord Fitzhardinge had con- 
sulted the ancient documents of the monastery, 
and he quoted several circumstances which he 
had there discovered, and which had led him to 
doubt the authenticity of the date which was 
mest accepted as the date of consecration. 

he original building was of a simple character, 
and Norman throughout. Portions of it still 
remained; the south wall of the transept was 
principally of Norman date, and at the north 
end, too, were also remains of Norman work. 
The question had often arisen as to whether the 
ch had ever been completed ; whether, as 
well asa choir, it hada nave. That, he thought, 
could not be doubted, for outside there were the 
remains of the old nave. When the nave dis. 
ap it was difficult to fix with any exacti- 
tude, bat Abbot Newland told them that it began 
from 1136 to 1142. He referred to the interest 
always taken in the cathedral by the house of 
Berkeley, and said no one could possibly read 
the history of that cathedral without reading 
the history of the lords of Berkeley, After 
farther dilating upon the early history of the 
charch, Mr. Hills conducted his party to the east 
end, and directed their attention to the fine east 
window. An examination of some of the coats 
of arms led to the conclusion that the glass 
which filled the upper part was of the year 1320. 
Attention was also directed to the cresting on 
the top of the cornice over the altar, which was 
described as being very interesting and full of 
information, almost every alternate panel bear- 
ing the arms of some person, and there was 
evidence that the screen was erected in the time 
of Abbot Newland, and before 1512; and to the 
remarkable character of the recesses in the 
walls, in which were placed the effigies of past 
bishops. The stall work on either side of the 
choir was evidently the work of Abbot Elliot— 
1615 to 1526—for it bore his initials and his 
arms. The construction of the vaulting of the 
aisles was singular in its character, the roofing of 
the aisles being carried to the same height as that 
of the nave, which gave it an originality and 
loftiness of design, and stamped it as a piece of 
rare mechanical and mathematical skill. The 
chapter-house is a remarkably valuable specimen 
of Norman architecture. 

A sumptuous luncheon, given by Mr. William 
Powell, the master, and the ancient Society of 
Merchant Venturers, in their hall, strengthened 
the visitors for further investigations in the city. 

In the course of the exoursion on Friday, o 
visit was paid to the little known ruins of 


Keynsham Abbey. 


Many local antiquaries, even, saw the ruins for 
the first time, and it is highly probable from 
what was then seen, and what transpired as to 
the character of the original building, that 
drawings will be made of some of the most 
interesting of the relics. Mr. G. R. Wright said 
the remains were discovered only about ten 
ears ago. It was well known that the Abbey 





formerly stood upon or near the site, and the 
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carved, and contain numerous figures. 
pe ir farther on was a large piece | 26s. for a muff for the was provided. | doer, he could t to any part which 
of pavement of encaustic tiles, and when they |The chamberlain of Bristol possessed | showed that origin ; the north door was 
were uncovered a stone slab was found among/ the samo powers as that of London, and there | certainly of the late part of the eleventh century 
them, bearing an inscription, and dated the|used to be two sheriffs as in London. The|or the very beginning of the twelfth. The 
thirteenth century. There were also found on | coroner and aldermen were simillary appointed. | south door showed a later period, and that had 
that spot portions of tabernacle work, which| He then referred to various i old | been most carefully restored, and showed the 
enclosed the shrine, aud which were beautifully | customs that prevailed in both cities, causing | mouldings of pager egy mm The church 
worked. This was shortly to be covered up, but|amusement by enumeration of the curious/ consisted of a rather large wide nave, 
he believed Mr. Irwin had made a plan of the| punishments that were formerly meted out to/ aisles, chancel, and two chantries. The stone 
Abbey. There was some account of it in the| offenders. The duties enjoined upon the mayors | pulpit had been accurately restored, and stone 
Bath Field Club proceedings, and Collinson, the | and corporations were very similar, especially | pulpits seemed to abound in this part of the 
antiquary, had given along account of Keynsham. | in the measuring of coal sold, to see that the | country. Leaving the interior, the party walked 
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weight was correct, and if it was found short the 
punishment was that the sacks should be burnt, 
and part of the coal given to the poor. To this 
day that right continued in the Corporation of 
London. The legal powers of the authorities of 
the two cities were very similar. The reason of 
the similarity between the customs, no doubt, 
was that these two cities were the two great 
centres of commerce and of manufacture, and 
also the two great ports of the kingdom, cele. 
brated in the world for their wealth and enter- 


The pro , it appeared, came into the pos- 
one poy Chandos family, and the Duke of 
Chandos had a house near the spot. The house 
was founded by William of Gloucester, one of 
the Black Canons, in the year 1170, the time 
of Henry I1., and he was buried there. 

Mr. Taylor said that Wiliam Earl of Gloucester 
and Joseph Warl of Pembroke were buried there. 
It was also said that the Dake of Buckingham 
mentioned by Shakspeare made an oblation at 
the shrine. 

Mr. Philipps said that in London and York a 
great many Roman pavements had been taken 
up, and put together again at great labour and 
expense, for preservation. It occurred to him 
whether they could not, in Bristol, in connexion 
with the Museum or some other place, remove 
these and put them down, sv as to make a floor. 
It could be done at comparatively little expense. 

From Keynsham, the party proceeded by 
special train to Bath, where breake were in 
waiting to convey them to the Manor-house, at 
Wraxali. Mr. Davis, of Bath, conducted the 
party over the place, which is a very fine speci- 
men of a stone manor-house of ths time of 
Edward IV., but great additions have been made 
by the ancient family of Lopgdown to the com- 
mencement of the last century. The house has 


QF 


td . 
The visit to 
Thornbury, 


On Saturday, was a great success. Mr. Edward 
Reberts, who throughout has worked most 
assiduously and papi se — the &. 
castle. The bearings over the gateway all belong 
to the family of Stafford and Northampton, the 
Stafford knot being especially conspicuous. The 
label on the left side of the arch bas been broken 
off. There is room for a portcullis, but none 
was built, as when this structure was reared 
the day for fortifying private residences had 
passed away. Having entered the inner court, 
the attention of the company was called to the 
date, 1514, on the chimneys, as testifying to the 
a curious gateway, with a double entrance lead. | fact that it evidently the workmen three 
ing to rooms connected with a corridor opening | years to arrive at that point. The original style 
into an inner court. The great points of interest,|of the chimneys is seen in the stack on the 
however, are the remaius of the original hall, | north side; but after the commencement of the 
which still contains the ancient screen, and other | buildi i 
objects of great interest. The lower parts of the 
hall, from the buttery to the pantry, are in their 
original atate. 

The Saxon Church at Bradford. 


The party drove to Bradford-on-Avon, and 
visited the old church, where Prebendary Jones, 
viear of the parish, pointed out all the objects of 
special interest. Mr. Jones then conducted the 
party to the Saxon Church, a building now at. 
tracting great attention in antiquarian circles, 
which we had the satisfaction of early recog. 
nising many yearsago. Mr. Jones stated that 
until recently a great’ portion of the building 
was almost buried with dirt, and he had had it 
excavated. A factory had been built up against 
the nave end, and the chancel had been occupied 
as @ cottage, a set of chimneys having been 
built through the chancelarch. Above the body 
of the nave, which is very ciroumscribed in its 
dimensions, was @ room which had up to recently 
been used as a schoolroom. The ownership of 
the property had become divided, and when they 
wished to convey the school they had to treat 
with five different parties. They only signed 
the deed of agreement last week. 

Some little personal discussion ensued here, 
concerning which a letter from Prebendary Jones 
will be found in another part of our present 


issue, 
The Customs of London and Bristol. 


; ——— other matters at the evening meet- 
ing in Bristol, on return, Mr. R. N. 

B.S.A., gave @ curious account of the great 
similarity which existed between the custome of 
the cities of London and Bristol. In the 
oharters strong reference was made to the free. 
dom and liberty of the citizens. At the siege of 
Calais by Edward LL., whilst London furnished 
twenty-five ships and 662 men, Bristol sent 
twenty-two ships and 608 men. The size of 
some of the Bristol ships was considerable, for 
mm 1449 one of William Canynge’s, called the 
Mary and John, was of 900 tons burthen. The 
election of mayor was similar in both cities from 
esrly times. Colston was as much at home in 
Whitechapel as in Bristol, and in 1709 he sent 
20,0001. to help the starving poor of London. 
Canynge also united London and Bristol in his 


elaborate mode of workmanship than is seen in 
the rough stone of an older date. Pugin has 
made a mistake in calling the portion of the 
structure on the south side the great hall, as it 
seems most le this hall was opposite the 
gateway, and had been now utterly destroyed. 
Some idea of its size may be gathered from the 
fact that, in 1510, the duke’s guests and house- 
hold numbered upwards of 450 persons. The 
party ascended to the summit of the tower, 
whence may be seen a magnificent ex- 
panse—the Monmontbshire side of the Severn 
and the Forest of Dean in one direction; the] in Bristol, giving them his body to be buried i 
Cotswolds towards the north and north-east ; at 
the south and south-east the well-wooded country 
about Wickwar, Rangeworthy, and Almondsbury. 
The apartments of the castle were also explored, 
and then Mr. Wright, having given a blast on |i 
his horn, a gathering took place in a corner of 
the private garden that commanded the most 
picturesque view of the castle which conld be 
obtaired. Some wooden steps served as a/ certain 


rostrum for Mr. Roberts, and he having mounted of 

them, or, as one of the party remarked, taken | he had found a large number of names of people 
steps to describe the place, ate nee connected with religious houses in Briatol who 
particulars were given by him. had up to the present time been unknown 
an enlarged plan copied from the one given 
Pugin, which, however, was not complete, an 
did not give an idea of what the building was. Mr. 
Robertssaid that now Mr. Howard, theowner, 
given them permission to see the castle, he hoped | i 
to be able to furnish such a plan as would illus. 
trate what the buildings were in their entirety. 
Leland’s account of Thornbury was quoted by| ments. From them also might 


ms mor gee the most flattering character. 
e said that the town nearly approached the/| of several, 
shape of the letter Y, having first one long 
— and — two horns i ae of it, 

eness much reigned there ; but, as it appeared 
the duke encroached on the rights of the people 
by continual enclosures, it is not to be wondered 
that they lost heart, and dealt out those curses 
that Leland more than once refers 
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respectively named Sir Gamor and Sir Malador. 
hey were great lords in their own land, one 
holding two duchies and the other three. When 
they heard how Hengist was slain in England 
they @ numerous host to a’ 
destruction. A great battle was fought, in which 
3,031 Christian men were slain, and of the 
Saracens only five escaped alive. 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


Tux last survivor of the City bars and gates 
cannot long remain in its present condition as an 
obstraction in the midst of the most congested 
thoroughfare in London, and soon Temple Bar 
must be added to the list of old stractures which 
have been swept away. The question of its de- 





demons. | struction bas continually cropping ap for 


we may safely conclude that Bristol was 
trably a habitation and a name before A.D. 1051. 
Bristol Castle is not mentioned in Domesday 


Early History of Bristol. 
Mr. John Taylor, librarian of the Bristol 
Museum and Library, read a paper on the 
“Earliest Appearances of Bristol in History.” 


y pointed out by Mr. T. Blashill, the fine 
Idings of 


especiall 
at St. Kew’s Steps, 

Scarth took the lead 
as a guide, and gave a most interesting descrip- 
tion of the surroundings. On attaining the 
summit and passing through the various enclo- 
sures which, as explained, were formerly used 
for protecting cattle in times of siege, the 
explorers came to the stronghold of the camp, 
g seven distinct ramparts. The 


notice, On arri 
stoke, the Rev. 


such platforms were employed, there 
remains a quantity of round stones that 
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many years past, and now it appears that the 
structure itself has settled the question, for the 
cracks that have lately shown themselves, and 
are due to the subsidence of the foundation 
caused by the extensive clearance for the New 
Law Courts cannot be overlooked, and the tim. 
ber supports that have been set up during the 
last few days can only be considered as temporary 
expedients to prevent it from tumbling down 
with dangerous precipitancy. In March, 1868, 
the|Bar was reported to be in an unsafe condition, 
and sixteen years previously a proposal to reno- 
vate it was defeated in the Common Council, and 
@ counter proposal to remove it altogether 
gained considerable support. There are several 
interesting associations connected with Temple 
Bar, sothat every one must feel some little re- 
gret at ite disappearance ; bat if the destruction 
of this last external mark of the distinction be- 
tween the City and the West End helps on the 
long-required consolidation of the metropolis as 
a whole all London will be gainers. It has been 
proposed to remove the stones and to rebuild 
them in some other position, but this would be a 
proceeding of doubtful utility, because the 
structure is not beautiful, and the interest con- 
nected with it, such as it is, depends entirely 
upon ite original situation. Transplanted relics 
are not usually much respected, unless they are 
peculiarly fitted for their new positions. 

The t building we know to be two 
hundred years old, but we have no record of the 
time when a bar was first placed here to divide 
the town from the shire, or the freedom of the 
City of London from the Liberty of the City of 
Westminster. For many years there were only 
posts, rails, and a chain across the road, but in 
course of time a timber structure was erected, 
which according to old views was rather hand- 
some in its appearance. It had three arches, 
and was decorated with Corinthian colamns and 
coats of arms. This was taken down after the 
Great Fire, not however before Inigo Jones had 
designed a triumphal arch, and Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier a handsome gate to supersede it. The 
present Bar was ordered by Charles IL, who 
promised money to carry on the works, but did 
not fulfil his promise. It was erected from the 

igns of Sir Christopher Wren, in the years 









evidently been provided as the ammunition | designs 


of the then defenders of this part of the 
coast. The pit dwellings of the ancient 
inhabitants of Worlebury Hill were next in 
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were entertained at dinner by the Ma: 
We must omit many things said 


hasten on to the At the closing evening 


The High Sheriff, Mr.T. T. Walton, proposed a 


1670, 1671, and 1672 daring the mayoralties of 
Sir Samuel Starling, Sir Richard Ford, and Sir 
Waterman. The four statues, viz., Queen 
and James I. on the east side, and 
Charles I. and Charles IL. on the west side, are 
all by John Bushnell, a well-known sculptor of 
his y who ose for them. The 
figure of the Queen been supposed by some 
to be intended for Anne of Denmark, but the 
features are so weather-worn that it would be 
impossible to decide the question by the present 
appearance. The total cost of the building, in- 
clading the money paid to Bashnell, was 
1,397. 10s. 

One of the earliest notices of Temple Bar is 
in an Ordinance of Edward III. (1,353) for a tax 
to repair the highway between Temple Bar and 
the gate of the Abbey at Westminster, and since 
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then many historical occurrences have succes- 
sively taken place by the old posts and rails, 
and under the wooden archway, and Wren’s 
Portland stone building. The Bar has taken its 
in most national rejoicings and sorrowinge. 

t has been gorgeously decorated for coronations 
and royal weddings and dressed with sable hang- 
ings for state funerals. We have every reason 
for believing that this barrier existed when the 
body of the popular Queen Eleanor, followed by 
her sorrowing husband (&dward I.), was borne 
amid universal mourning to Westminster Abbey. 
Most of our sovereigns and their consorts have 
at some period of their reigns passed this way in 
state. One of the earliest instances on record 
of the decoration of the old Bar occurred at the 
coronation of Edward VI., when fourteen flags 
floated from its roof, and it was newly painted 
with battlements and buttresses and hang with 
arras. The ceremony of closing the gates 
against the sovereign, and the delivery of the 
sword by the Lord Mayor, can be traced back to 
a considerable antiquity. Stow gives the follow. 
ing account in his “‘ Annales” of the procession 
of Queen Elizabeth to St. Paul’s when she went 
to return thanks for the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada :—“ Over the gate of the Temple Bar 
were placed the waites of the citie, and at the 
same Bar the Lord Mayor and his brethren the 
aldermen in scarlet, received and welcomed her 
Majesty to her City and Chamber, delivering to 
her hand: the sceptre [sword|, which, after 
certain speeches had been made, her Highness 
redelivered to the Mayor, and he again taking 


his horse bare the same before her.” Cromwell! | me 


dined in state in the City in 1649 when the 
Mayor delivered up the sword to the Speaker 
“as he used to do the King.” Queen Anne 
passed through Temple Bar on her way to 
St. Paul’s to give thanks for Marlborough’s 
victories, as did George III. when he gave thanks 
after his recovery from the worst of all diseases,— 
that of the mind. Queen Victoria has frequently 
given the citizens an opportunity of shutting 
their gates, for upon no other occasion than a 
royal visit are they closed. The Bar has been 
hung with mourning black for the fanerals of 
Nelson and Wellington, and has been made gay 
with brilliant hangings at the rejoicings after the 
marriages of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. It 
has, in fact, not yet lost entirely the holiday 
brightness that was given to it on the occasion 
of the Thanksgiving for the Prince of Wales's 
recovery. The stone is not black, and the gates 
are not so grimed with dirt as they used to be. 
It was a favourite practice of our forefathers 
to set up the heads of rebels in some public 
place “to encourage the othere,” and Old London 
Bridge was at one time the favoured spot for 
this exhibition. Here the heads of Wallace, 
Jack Cade, Sir Thomas More, and Bishop Fisher 
of Rochester were placed, and in the year 1598 
Hentzner counted above thirty heads upon the 
gatehouses of the bridge. After the Restora- 
tion the heads of some of the regizides and of 
Vennor, the Fifth-Monarchy man, were exhi- 
bited here; but soon after the erection of the 
new Temple Bar this gate obtained the distinc. 
tion of becoming the “City Golgotha,” and the 
ghastly sight of human heads rotting in the sun 
was witnessed by Londoners with much uncon- 
cern for a century. In Dodsley’s “ London and 
its Environs,” 1761, there is a plate of the Bar, 
with three heads on pikes rising from the roof ; 
and we read, “since the erection of this gate it 
bas been particularly distinguished by having 
the heads of such as have been executed for 
high treason’placed upon it.” The first head set 
up was that of Sir Thomas Armstrong, who was 
hanged for complicity in the Rye House Plot, in 
1683; but it is reported that Henry VIII. once 
threatened that if a certain Bill in which he 
took interest did not pass the House of Commons 
he would fix the heads of several of the 
M.P.s apon the top of Temple Bar. The next 
Victims of judicial cruelty whose mangled 
remains were exhibited here were Jacobites, 
who were found guilty of an attempt to assassi- 
mate William III. Sir John Friend and Sir 
William Perkins were drawn in a sledge from 
Newgate to Tyburn, on the 3rd of April, 1796, 
where they were hanged and quartered. The 
quarters of Sir William Perkins and Sir John 
Friend were placed, together with the head of 
the former, mg ee wager Bar. Friend's head 
was set up on gate, on account, it is su 
posed, of that gate being nearer hie brewery on 
Tower-bill. Evelyn refers to the horrible scene 
in his “ Diary :—* A dismal sight, which many 
vitied. I think there never was such a Temple 


Bar till now, except once, in time of King 
Charles IL., viz., Sir Thomas € 
The Jacobite risings in 1715 were the cause of 
two more heads,—those of J Sullivan and 


o 
of °45,” which was crushed out at Culloden, 
brought many brave men to the scaffold, but 
only Colonel Townley and Me po George 
Fletcher had their heads exhibited upon Temple 
Bar, and they were the last to be placed there. 
The revolting sight was greatly to the taste of 
the brutalised mob, who gathered round the 
arch in large numbers for several weeks. Wal- 
pole, in a letter to Montague (Aug. 16, 1746), 
writes,—“I have been this morning at the 
Tower, and under the new heads at 
Temple Bar, where people make a trade of 
letting spying-glasses at a halfpenny a look.” 
The scene is more pleasingly brought before us 
in the well-known anecdote of Johnson, 
point of which lies in the fact that the old 
doctor was himself a Jacobite. ‘I remember 
being on one occasion with Goldsmith in West- 
minster Abbey: while we surveyed the Poets’ 
Corner, I said to him from Ovid,— 
* Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitar istis.’ 

When we got to Temple Bar, he stopped me, 
pointed to the heads upon it, and slily whispered 


e 


” + Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitar istis.’ ” 
In 1766 the two heads they had looked at still 
remained upon the Bar, and in January of that 
year a man was observed to watch his oppor- 
tunity of discharging musket-balls from a steel 
cross-bow at them. On March 3lst, 1772, one 
of the heads fell down, and shortly afterwards 
the other was dislodged by a high wind, Temple 
Bar was now untenanted, but one of the spikes 
remained in its elevated position until the 
beginning of the present century. It is 
DB to mention here what might not be 
gathered from the usual description of “ human 
remains bleaching in the sun,” that the heads 
and quarters that were exposed upon the Bar 
were previously boiled in pitch. We have as 
yet only spoken of the exterior, but there is also 
an interior, lighted by a window on each side of 
the building, just above the centre arch. The 
use of this room is reserved by the City autho- 
rities, but it is rented by Messrs. Child, the 
bankers, who used it until now as a receptacle 
for their | and cash-books. When the 
Bar is away, and the New Law Courts rise on 
the north side of the Strand, Messrs. Child 
will have to rebuild the mean house where they 
have so long done business, and which was 
honoured by Dickens’s description in “The Tale 
of Two Cities” as Telson’s,—“ a miserable little 
shop with two little counters, where the oldest 
of men made your cheque shake as if the wind 
rustled it, while they examined the signature by 
the dingiest of windows, which were always 
under a shower-bath of mud from Fleet-street, 
and which were made dingier by their own iron 
bars and the heavy shadow of Temple Bar.” 
Childs’s is one of the oldest banking-houses in 
London, Messrs. Blanchard & Child at the Mary- 
gold (a sign still retained by the firm), being, in 
1677, among the fifty-eight goldsmiths who kept 
“ranning cashes.” Charles II., Dryden, and 
Lord Keeper Guildford banked here, and Francis 
Child managed the lottery of Prince Rupert's 
jewels. It is not always easy to explain 
reason of our affection for old and ugly relics, 
but we respect them because have existed 
so much longer than ourselves, because they 
help to connect us with the past. If we stand 
with our back to St. Clement’s Charch, where 
Dr. Johnson was wont to worship, and 
towards Temple Bar and the on 
south side of the Strand, it require 
very vivid imagination to cabs 
omnibuses around us, and ourse 
Johnson and Golismith ing in unpa 
mented street, and looking up at the heads 
rise from the summit of the Bar; but when 
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antiquity is swept away, and new houses 
arisen upon both sides of the street, the 
only will be before us, and imagination will 
it less easy to conjure up the past, 
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Masonic Hall.—The Freemasons of Sheffield 
intend to erect a new Masonic hall, at a cost of 





about 10 000%, 





FAIR WEAR AND TEAR. 


Te much-disputed point as to what in law 
constitutes “fair wear and tear” in tenements 
celiy tek aaa’ . 

a 
of Alena We ae 
191. 7s. for 
29, Clarendon-road, 
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able wear; but if the paper rooms was soiled or 

torn then it was not reasonable wear ; but if it was simply 

soiled where it came in contact with things in the room, 
my hg Bagi aad or aak ae 

paper was torn, it was or up 

paper, then the tenent woald beseme lishle, becesee 

would not accord with the other paper on wall, the 








SCHOOL. 


the Examiners’ ee one which it appeared 
that twenty.two of the stadents had obtained a 
sufficient number of marks for lecture questions 
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away” might not seem an elegant motto, but it 


Wortham, fourth; and Joseph Hampton, fifth. 
The names of these five gentlemen do not ap- 
pear in any of the other four groups, for each 
of which they have already obtained certifi- 
cates in former terms. Mr. Britton, who has 
achieved all the honours the school can confer, 
was on this occasion awarded a special prize 
by Mr. Wilson, principal of the school, for the 
best sketch of the engine. He was received 
peerage gig by his fellow students, as 
was Mr. W. H. B. Green, who seemed very 
to have achieved a “double first”; 
ns. marks for lectare questions, 201, and 
first in the fitting-shop; E. Green was second 
for marks, and second in the fitting-shop; 
A. H. Tarner, third for marks, and first in the 
pattern-shop; H. J. Saunders, fifth for marks, 
and first in drawing-office. The other double 
certificates were Messrs. C. 8. Smith, marks, 
and for fitting ; F. Maurice, marks and draw- 
ing; L. Kinder, marks and pattern-making; 
A. H. Wilson, marks and patterns; W. H. 
Fisher, the same; A. Saubergue, marks and 
drawing; R. J. Glanville, marks and _pat- 
terns; G. Marston, the same; C. J. Swears, 
yn day Eo Ba Needham, marks and 
wing; and M. ing, marks and patterns. 
Mr. E. W. Rees had ¢ anniliedse fer lostene 
questions,—155 marks ; Messrs. H. 8. Fitz- 
gerald, A. W. N. Lewis, J. B. Cowdy, and G. E. 
Bokenham had certificates for drawing ; F. Fitz- 
herbert and C. Cummins for pattern-making ; 
and J. T. Bickford, F. W. Blanco, and R. de 
J ui, for work in the fitting-shop. Mr. W. 
H. B. Green, it should be mentioned, was awarded 
a special prize for a paper on locomotives. 

In closing their report, the Examiners express, 
in strong terms, their appreciation of the course 
of instruction, both practical and theoretical, 
given to the students, and state especially that 
they consider that the more advanced course in 
the Civil Engineering class, will be very valuable 
as @ preparatory study for those who propose to 
enter that profession. They state their opinion 
—_ “ as general state of proficiency of the 
students does very great credit to the principal, 
Mr. J. W. Wilson.” —_— 

The Chairman expressed his pleasure in 
receiving such a gratifying report. From private 
conversation with the Examiners, he learned that 
their scrutiny had given them great satisfaction. 
Engineers had accomplished marvellous triumphs 
in the last half-century, but they had great 
works, such as the Channel tunnel, and others, 
still before them, and genius had ample scope. 
He reminded his young friends that engineering 
had its serious responsibilities as well as its 
pleasures, and one of these responsibilities, that 
had more thought given to it now than in past 
times, was the direction of the expenditure of 
large amounts of capital entrusted to them in 
such a way as to prove remunerative. He con- 
sidered the school peculiarly fortunate in having 
such an efficient practical man for a principal as 
Mr. Wilson had proved himself to be; they had 
plenty of theorists. He his young friends 
would follow worthily in the footeteps cf those 
who had gone before them. He moved that 
their best thanks be given to the Examiners for 
their faithful and valuable services. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. David Ogilvy, one of the 
directors, and passed with great acclamation on 
the part of the students. 

Mr. Law acknowledged the vote for himself 
and his colleague. They had spent eight hours 
in the discharge of their duties with great 
pleasure to themselves. He did not quite think 
that England was about to be ruined for want of 
technical education, the natural aptitude and 
“pluck” of Englishmen would carry them 
through. It might be thought that the terms 
in this school were too short to be of any use, 


they would be found of immense value and im- 
portance in the future. He might take that 
opportunity of saying that a former student of 
the school was in charge of his own office. 


A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. J. W. paid 


Wilson, the Principal, who said that he felt that 

best thanks were due to the Examiners for 
trouble 

also 
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was a good one for an engineer. He might add 
to Mr. Law’s statement that one of their students 
had been taken by a large firm in Manchester at 
a reduction of 100 gs. in the premium, and 
another of their students had been taken by an 
eminent firm without any premium at all. 

Thanks to the chairman concladed the pro- 
ceedings. 

From correspondence and inquiries, it is 
believed that at least fifty students will be 
entered for next term, which commences on 
Monday, the 7th proximo. 








PROJECTED RAILWAY OPERATIONS IN 
GLASGOW. 


Some of the railway companies whose lines run 
into or across the city of Glasgow are, as it 
were, just now entering into rivalry with each 
other in the magnitude of their projected opera- 
tions for increasing their accommodation. To 
begin with the Caledonian, it may be stated that 
the preliminary arrangements for carrying out 
their scheme of extension are all but complete, 
and as most of the property required for the 
erection of the new Central Station in Gordon. 
street has already been purchased, operations 
are to be commenced forthwith. The railway is 
to come out of the Hamilton Line near the 
Langside-road, whence it will pass under the 
Pollockshaws-road, to and underneath Eglinton- 
street, into the old Govan Poorhouse ground, 
where a station is to be erected. As the lins 
from Pollockshaw’s-road southwards will be by 
means of atunnel 16 ft. under the surface, the 
block of buildings there will have to be taken 
down and rebuilt. The old poorhouse has been 
acquired from the Tramway Company for the 
sum of 38,0001., being a profit to the former of 
17,0001. It is proposed to remove the whole of 
the buildings, more particularly as the new 
station here will of necessity be under the level 
of the street. As this will supersede the old 
Main-street Station, passengers from the Hamil- 
ton and Motherwell districts will be set down 
nearer to the centre of the city. From 
the site of the old poorhouse the line 
will ran down the west side of Eglinton- 
street towards the existing Bridge-street Sta- 
tion, where it will cross the Clyde by means of 
a viaduct close to the Jamaica Bridge, and pass 
atan ample height over the great thoroughfares of 
Broomielaw and Argyle-street into Alston-street, 
which will be shut up, and the property on either 
side acquired for the purpose of forming the 
central terminal station, which is to occupy the 
ground between Argyle-street and Gordon-street. 
The company are negotiating for the purchase of 
the property between the Govan Poor-house and 
the river, and have already secured the most 
important, —the Port Eglinton Spinning Mill. 
With respect to the gradient on the 
line, it falle in order to get under Pollokshaw’s- 
road and Eglinton-street; then begins to rise 
till it is level at Cook-street. It still rises to 
get over the river, and gradually falls towards 
Gordon-street. It is difficult to predict with 
any amount of certainty when these extensive 
works will be completed, but as at least three 
years will be required for the construction of 
the bridge over the Clyde, four years must 
elapse before Gordon-street Station will be 
ready. The whole of the Caledonian passenger 
traffic, with the exception of the north, will be 
worked from the new station. 

Coming next to the Union Railway, it may be 
stated that various properties in the line of the 
proposed extension of the station from Dunlop- 
street to St. Enoch’s-equare have now been 
secured by the directors, after prolonged nego- 
tiations, and at an immense outlay, the build. 
ings being situate in the very heart of the city. 
Operations for carrying the scheme of extension 
into effect will, pi ye be entered on at once. 
In the preparation plans 

i not merely to present, but pc me 
ments ; and it is anticipated that when comp 
this new railway terminus will be one of the 


; handsomest and most commodious in the United 


Kingdom. The principal entrance will be from 
St. Enoch’s-square, on orion pe firm oo 
it is to erect a splendi 

in cg: aren Gothic style; the seth: oe extend. 
ing eastwards to Dunlop-street, and a carriage- 
way running ite entire The railway 
being on a high level, the platforms will be 
legant terraced carriage-way, 
which will start from the north-west corner of 
the square, near Argyle-street, and by a series 
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| of broad staircases rising from the square, and 
bemg in the centre of the frontage. There wi 
oS ree in length from 600 f\. 
to 900 ft., with a lofty iron and glass roof, the 
length of which will be 500 ft. Various con- 
veniences needed for the comfort of the public 
will be on this floor, including spacious booking- 
hall, waiting-rooms for the different classes of 
passengers, ladies’ retiring-rooms, a large restau. 
rant, with dining-hall, police-room, telegrap)h 
office, book-stall, &c. On the south, where the 
arrival platforms will be placed, space will be 
reserved for the cab-stand, and the road wil! 
descend by an easy gradient to Howard-street. 
On the second floor of the front buildings the 
officials of the company will be accommodated, 
the remainder of the buildiog being taken up by 
the Board.room, with secretary's and genera! 
manager’s offices attached. These will occupy 
the most western division. The wing, whic’: 
extends to Dunlop-street, will be appropriated 
chiefly to the subordinate officials. It is proposed 
to form a restaurant, having connexion with one 
on the platform, in the front division of the 
basement-flat. There will be several shops in 
the northern part, and the latest suggestion i» 
that the southern portion should contain swim. 
ming, Turkish, and other baths. The extension 
is being carried out in accordance with an 
arrangement made with the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway. It is anticipated that the 
new portion will be available for traffic within 
two years. 

With regard to the North British Railway, the 
directors have long admitted the necessity of 
providing ; additional accommodation at the 
Queen-street Station, but the subject has been 
considered by them io a more striking light 
since the communication to them by the magis- 
trates of Glasgow. Before anything can be 
done in the way of extension, it is felt that the 
goods department will have to be transferred 
from Queen-street. It is stated, however, that 
no action will be taken until the Sight-hill 
branch is completed. Even should the goods 
department be removed, the accommodation 
will still be limited, so long as the mouth of the 
tunnel is so contracted as to admit of only two 
sets of rails. A plan is suggested, though it is 
not yet matured, for replacing the mouth of the 
existing tunnel by a girder bridge, so that six or 
eight sets of rails might stretch from the bottom 
of the station to a considerable distance up the 
tunnel. It is not thought probable that the 
North British directors will seriously consider 
the proposal for an underground railway from 
Slatecross line to Queen-street, nor yet another 
plan which has been suggested by “ private 
parties,” of connecting Queen-street and College 
Stations. The carrying out of the latter scheme 
would cost @ million of money. 














ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN JAPAN, 
AND PROGRESS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation, Mr- 
Watson, bas just published a long report upon 
the educational system of Japan, and from this 
we glean some information with regard to the 
study of architectural, building, and engineerizg 
matters in that country. The government of 
Japan being a departmental one, there is a 
minister for each department, and all these 
departments employ a certain number of 
foreigners for educational purposes. The prin- 
cipal one is the “ Kobusho,” or Department of 
Public Works, which comprises the following 
sub-departments, viz., railways, telegraphs, light- 
houses, mines, surveys, engineering, and me- 
chanical. It is mentioned that at the Survey 
Department there are twenty-one Japanese 
students, and at the Engineering thirty. There 
is a large engineering coll in connexion 
with the t of Public Works, the prin- 
cipal of which is Mr. Henry Dyer, C.E., M.A., 
B.Sc., University of Glasgow. At this college 
the course of training is fixed to extend over six 
years. the first four years it is 

that six months of each year will be spent in the 
practice of the branch which the 
student may select, while the last two years of 
the course will be spent wholly in practical 
work. It is the aim of the college to train 
students in the following branches of technical 
education ;—architecture, civil engineering, me- 
chanical engineering, telegraphy, mining, metal- 
er. pat practical chemistry ; and the student’s 
whole course of training may be thus divided :— 
1, the general and scientific course; 2, the 





technical course; and, 3, the practical course 
a 
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The first course forms the foundation of the 
technical applications, and is common to all the 
special divisions into which the students are 
separated. As to the technical course, each 
student will be required to attend the special 
technical course for that branch of engineering, 
which will beselect. This course includes archi- 
tecture—viz., the study of surveying, strength 
of materials, geology, architecture and building 
construction, freehand drawing, &c. ; civil engi- 
neering, higher mathematics, higher natural 
philosophy, mechanical engineering, &c. The 
progress of the students, it is stated, will be 
tested by periodical examinations, and by assign- 
ing values to drawings, reports, &c., executed 
by them at college, as well as to work done by 
them in the summer in connexion with the De- 
partment of Public Works. At the end of the 
recond year, a general examination will be held 
on all the subjects of the scientific course, and 
at the end of the fourth year an examination 
will be held in the technical course. Each 
student who attains the prescribed qualifying 
standard will receive the diploma of “ Licen. 
tiate of Engineering’ (L.E.), and will be 
appointed assistant in that branch of the Public 
Works Department which he has selected. At 
the end of the sixth year a final examination 
will be held, in which the student’s know- 
ledge of the works he has been engaged 
in, and those of a similar nature, wil be 
tested ; and he will also be required to send in 
complete drawings, specifications, &c., of a work 
on @ prescribed subject. Having passed a satis- 
factory examination, each student will receive 
the diploma of “ Master of Engineering ”’ (M.E.), 
and will be appointed engineer to the Board of 
Pablic Works. So that the educational system 
of the college may be thoroughly complete, there 
is every opportunity afforded the student for 
practical study. There is a physical laboratory, 
a chemical laboratory, workshop, and a technica! 
museum, in the architectural department of 
which are models of the various methods em. 
ployed in building construction, together with 
examples of the different styles of architecture. 
With regard to drawing, it is pointed out that 
during the first two years the student will be 
taught the principles of geometrical drawing, 
and its application to elementary examples in 
general construction. This course will comprise 
architectural drawing,—viz., details and con. 
struction of roofs, floors, &c.; general details of 
buildings, architectural design, principles of 
ornament suitable to the different styles of 
building, and leading features of the various bis- 
torical styles of ornament. For engineering drawing 
the study will be of working drawings of general 
engineering works, such as foundations, earth- 
works, walls, framing, wood, stone, girder, 
tubular, and suspension bridges, general railway 
works in their various details, harbours, light- 
houses, docks, canals, &c. With regard to those 
students who select to make architecture their 
special branch of study, the course comprises,—a 
description and review of the different styles of 
architecture, materials used in construction, 
manufacture of bricks, tiles, drain.pipes, &c., 
composition of mortars, cements, and concrete, 
different methods of putting in foundations, cost 
of excavations in different soils, construction of 
walls of brick, marble, &c., construction of timber 
and iron roofs, floors, &c., arches of brick, timber, 
stone, calculation of the strength of girders, 
practical examples in modern architecture, de- 
tails of specifications and contracts. The course 
of “general construction” is also very com- 
plete, and likely to turn out the student 
thoroughly proficient. The course of “ special 
construction ’”” embraces roads, — selection of 
route, survey, earthworks, arrangement of 
gradients, construction of roads, drainage, &c., 
railways, eelection of route and arrangement 
of curves and gradients, different systems of 
haulage, arrangement of termini and stations, 
canals, choice of route, classification of canals, 
arrangement of levels, locks, &c., construction of 
aqueducts, tunnels, masonry, excavations, sinking 
shafts and driving headway, subaquean tunnels ; 
harbours, docks, and bridges will also be most 
thoroughly studied. 

In the second part of his report, Mr. Watson 
devotes some space to the consideration of the 
progress achieved of late in Japan. Amongst 
the most prominent indications of such progress 
is the introduction of steam power, and it is 
mentioned by Mr. Watson that there is now a 
line of railway, eighteen miles in length, in 
operation between Yedo and Yokohama, and the 


twenty-three miles in length, will be opened in 
the course of a short time, which will connect 
Hiogo with Osaka; and the preliminary surveys 
have been undertaken for the continuance of 
this line to Kioto. The line already in operation, 
it is satisfactory to hear, has been worked with 
complete success, its advantages being thoroughly 
appreciated by the Japanese of all classes. As 
proofs of progress in other respects, it is men- 
tioned that steam vessels now ply in the 
Japanese waters in many directions; that the 
use of wheeled conveyances has become of late 
much more general; that telegraphs have been 
introduced, though not with the same success as 
railways ; that foreign machinery has been im- 
ported to a certain extent; that a system of 
lighthouses has been established under European 
direction, which is being extended along the 
entire circuit of the coasts; that quays have here 
and there been constructed; and that lock 
hospitals have been introduced in several of the 
Treaty ports. Considering these indications 
of progress generally, it would certainly appear 
as though Japan means to go a-head. 








PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 


Tuk appointment of a Member of Council 
who shall be responsible to the Viceroy for all 
Indian Public Works may seem highly satis- 
factory to the Houses of Lords and Commons ; 
and to those who are enabled to form any con- 
ception of the size of the country and the mag- 
nitude of the task involved in dotting the face of 
British India with all kinds of building and 
engineering works the appointment is certainly 
a tiny step in the right direction. Henceforth, 
there will be at least one responsible official in 
the Indian Department of Public Works—the 
P. W. D., or Public Waste Department, as it has 
been too long designated by both rulers and 
ruled in the country itself. 

But what public servant will accept a post of 
almost unprecedented difficulty and certain 
danger? He must be versed, if not tried, in 
Indian politics; he must have not only confi- 
dence in himself, but confidence in those for 
whom he is in duty bound to hold himself re. 
sponsible. There is only one man living who 
can accept the position with grace, or even 
approach it without fear of being accused of 
temerity; and this man is Major-General 
Strachey, R.E., who, during the late Lord Mayo’s 
administration, was Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Public 
Works. This gallant officer’s courage in the 
face of inimical facts has been tested before a 
Parliamentary Commission specially convened 
to elicit information concerning the appalling 
waste of Indian public money by engineering 
officials, the absolute failure and official con- 
demnation of some public works, and the 
early deterioration of others. It was before 
this Commission that General Strachey, with 
becoming irascibility, made his declaration that 
the Department of Pablic Works was “the 
best managed Department in India.” Of course 
this little speech was a joke, otherwise it would 
have been a severe reflection upon, if not 
defamation of, the whole administration of 
the Peninsula; and the joke was continued 
only the other day by a personage no less 
exalted than the Marquis of Salisbury in his 
good-humoured address to the students of the 
Engineering College at Cooper’s-hill. Lord 
Salisbury’s anecdote of the gentleman connected 
with the Indian Civil Service,—probably Sir 
George Campbell,—who had not the heart to 
look upon youths each representing an eventual 
expenditure of one million sterling, and who con- 
sequently stayed away, is eminently amusing. 
Tt was equally funny when the Indian Secretary 
of State bantered the engineers, both military 
and civil, for their loose notions of a signed esti. 
mate. It was natural for the audience aforesaid 
to applaud when Lord Salisbury reminded them 
that the work of the engineer was always a 
source of satisfaction to himself, since the use. 
fulness of a bridge or a railway could never 
be doubted; but the European inhabitants of 
India, who have sometimes to be paddled across 
rivers in native canoes because the bridges 
have tumbled down, or to encamp on the open 
plain under the burning sun or continued rain, 
becanse the European barracks have been con- 
demned as unsafe and unfit for habitation, may, 
perhaps, look at the matter in a different light, 
and with feelings of a diametrically opposite 
nature. The natives for whose ostensible benefit 





average number of persons who travel upon it 
each day is about 4,000. Another line about 


all these engineering works are done, and paid 


for with their own money, may also regard 
the joke as a practical one; and they are 
not unlikely to have some reasonable doubts 
whether the millions of money to be disbursed 
upon canals and other works for the sake of 
averting the consequences of chronic famine 
could not be more safely invested elsewhere 
than in the hazardous labours of the Anglo. 
Indian engineer. We who know something of 
the difficulties attendant upon estimating the 
cost of European buildings, and the unforeseen 
circumstances which often arise to swell ex. 
penditare in epite of the most conscientious 
architect or most indefatigable builder, may be 
expected to feel compunction in criticising 
engineers placed in positions of far greater diffi. 
culty, often distant in a distant country from 
their colleagues, and, indeed, professional advice 
of any description,—surrounded by native work. 
men, whose language they barely understand, 
and whom they dare not trust either in word or 
act. Nevertheless, much as we are disposed to 
admit the perplexities which thwart the best- 
intentioned officials in India, we cannot think 
them irremediable. We try to imagine the sort 
of commotion which would arise in this country 
if a tenth of the failures or blunders in Indian 
engineering works could occur in England, or a 
hundredth part of the money known to have 
been wasted at Saugor, were squandered by the 
Government even in an obscure Irish village. 
Imagine a building erected with public money, 
say 5,000/., in Connaught, to be condemned as 
useless and dangerous a year after its comple- 
tion! Yet, in India, a similar effort of imagina- 
tion is unnecessary. At Saugor, in the Central 
Provinces, where there is a Chief Commissioner 
and a complete hierarchy of officials in all 
departments, barracks were built at a cost of 
166,000!. The time spent in their erection was 
four years and a half. In little more than one 
year after their completion they were condemned 
as dangerous and useless by a committee spe. 
cially appointed for the purpose by the Govern. 
ment of India; and the disgraceful story was 
revealed to the public in an extra supplement to 
the Gazette towards the close of 1872. That it 
was worse than the many other similar taies of 
mismanagement and incompetency of which the 
public had been already informed was probably 
the reason that it attracted attention and aroused 
disgust even amongst apathetic Anglo-Indians. 
An intimate acquaintance with the Saugor 
scandal, and the results of the Government 
censure upon the officers concerned in it, lead 
us to doubt whether the appointment of a Public 
Works Member of Council will ameliorate the 
condition of the Department itself, or, indeed, 
do anything else than increase the actual per- 
plexity caused to Lord Northbrook by the 
number of his councillors. 

The organisation of the Department of Public 
Works is admirable,—upon paper. As in Bengal, 
or Madras, or Bombay, so in the Central Pro- 
vinces, there is a Chief Engineer, whose business 
is general; there are Superintending Engineers, 
who each control a Circle : each Circle is divided 
into Divisions; and an Executive Engineer has 
charge of each Division. Each Executive Engi- 
neer has an Assistant Engineer under him as well 
as sub-engineers, foremen, native clerks, work. — 
men, &c. Now, the story of the Saugor Bar- * 
racks shows all these functionaries thoughtlessly 
deceiving each other during the progress of the 
works, and gallantly shielding each other after 
the failure of the same. One black sheep in 
the flock, however, betrayed them ; and he, an 
Executive Engineer, did not enter upon charge 
of his Division until the completion of the bar- 
racks. A captain of the Royal Engineers was 
in charge from the beginning to the end of the 
works, and upon him necessarily rested the 
responsibility for their failure. His defence of 
himself was most naive, gentlemanlike, and 
modest. He did not know that his work was 
faulty ; he had had little experience in building, 
and less instruction. His superiors had ap 
of much that he had done at the barracks, and 
he consequently thought that it must be right, 
and so continued blindly to do wrong. He 
defended himeelf in polished language, after the 
same fashion as his overseer, a gallant sergeant 
in the corps, who shouted “ Bedad, sir, I thought 
I was doing it first-rate. I had only jast come 
from Roorkee,* and not much I knew of building, 
and no one told me I was going wrong.” Now, 
during the period of the works, there were 
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Chief Engineers in charge of the Central Pro-|client in India is “ Government” acting for 


vinces,—the first a colonel in the Royal Engi- 
neers, and the next a civil engineer of high 
standing and experience. The Superintending 
Engineer of the Jubbulpore Circle was respon- 
sible for the Government buildings at Saugor. 
He paid three visits to the barracks in question, 
and wrote one report about them. He also was 
a man of high reputation, and his printed report 
showed the works to be most satisfactory and 
creditable to the Executive Engineer in charge of 
them. The first Chief Engineer only inspected 
the barracks once during the two years and four 
months while they were being built; but his 
successor identified himself with their failure 
in @ way which goes far to prove the almost 
utter impossibility of establishing individual 
responsibility amongst a body of men held 
together by such esprit de corps as are the Indian 
engineers. When the new Executive Engineer 
arrived, he reported the barracks to be insecure, 
and said that the walls were cracking ; also, that 
after using his fingers and a walking-stick, he 
could bury his arm in some of the rubble work. 
The Chief Engineer answered his official report in 
the following words :—“ Mr. —— has the honour 
to inform you that he disapproves of your picking 
holes in the Saugor Barracks without orders.” 
He at the same time, and during a long time 
afterwards, maintained that the barracks were 
“sound” and well built; that the black sheep who 
had been picking holes was wrong, and the only 
person to blame; but thia gentleman, Mr. Fitz. 
james, turned out to be right, and the Saugor bar. 
racks were evacuated soon after they had been 
shored up as a precaution against immediate acci- 
dent. These buildings were erected not by contract 
with builders, native or European, but by the 
Department itself. The soil upon which they 
rested was good; and had the simplest pre- 
cautions been taken, the foundations might have 
been rendered secure, and even perfect. That 
sixteen lacs of rupees were squandered to no 
purpose upon them is due mainly to the syste. 
matic abuse of a really workable system; and 
the persons who should have suffered censure 
were the Superintending Engineer of the Central 
Provinces at that time, and the Secretary to 
Government in the Department located at Cal. 
cutta,—not the unfortunate captain of engineers, 
who was deprived of his appointment and in- 
capacitated from holding any other in the Depart. 
ment of Public Works. That this has been felt 
since probably accounts for the fact of the officer 
in question having been lately re-appointed to a 
post in the Punjab, under the engineer-in-chief 
of that Province. Now the secretary to whom 
we have just alluded was General Strachey, who 
has been named, with some show of probability, 
as the first Public Works Member of Council at 
Calcutta. If we thought that his or any one 
else’s appointment to the post were the prelude 
to a complete reform of the present mode of 
working the Department, and heralded an in. 
vestigation into the duties of the different grades 
of officers, we would wait with folded arms for 
so desired a result; but we fear, on the contrary, 
that the creation of the appointment will be 
deemed by the Indian Government sufficient to 
keep the press and the public quiet for some few 
years at least. The most fitting person to do the 
deed, i.e, reform the Department of Public 
Works, is Mr. Ayrton; for very disagreeable 
work will have to be accomplished before any 
palpable good can be effected in what Anglo- 
Indians confidently assert to be the worst 
managed Department in India. 

The avowed difficulty throughout India,— 
though less in Bombay and Madras than else- 
where,—is to obtain proper working drawings 
and properly studied desi Some of the 
drawings made for public buildings in Bengal 
are reported to be ludicrously inadequate, even 
though signed, as is the custom, by officers of 
all grades, both civil and military. This, at 
least, can be remedied ; but the question of fixing 
responsibility is a harder one to answer. 
Ministerial appointments in India, if we may so 
term them, are held for five years only, and 
buildings sometimes take longer than that time 
to complete. Half a dozen different Executive 
Engineers have been known to be employed suc. 
cessively in the erection of one building ; and be 
it remembered, this officer performs the fanctions 
of the English builder. He also, in conjunction 
with his Assistant Engineer and some native 
draughtsmen, makes the design ; and thus 
builder and architect are rolled into one func- 
tionary. Such a mélange, in England at least, 
usually results in the builder getting the best of 


it, to the detriment of the client. Now, the: 





|the people; and public money is often not 


expended with the same scrupulousness as are 
private funds. If the Executive Engineer is to 
be the builder,—and this is his logical position,— 
then his master, the Superintending Engineer, 
should be the architect, and all designs should 
emanate from his office. The Superintending 
Engineer, who is the bead of a Circle, has, let us 
say, half a dozen Executive Engineers under him, 
and each one of these latter may be engaged 
upon one, or even two, large buildings. If the 
former have a proper staff in his office he can 
prepare designs for a dozen buildings; and, in 
spite of what has been officially, and even pro. 
fessionally, said to the contrary, the working 
drawings and fall-size detail drawings ought to 
be made by him who makes the design,—not by 
the builder who carries it out. To do this, the 
Superintending Engineer must be educated as an 
architect as well as an engineer, and he should 
rise to his elevated position, not by seniority or 
routine, but by merit,—though who, alas! shall 
decide if he has any, or even recognise it when he 
bas? It is not, however, beauty in design that 
is required in India. The question of Gothic or 
Classic architecture may be shelved as far as 
that country goes for a number of years yet. 
Sensible work-a-day designs, carefully drawn toa 
large scale, with the building parts put together 
according to the recognised principles of ocon- 
struction, are alone necessary. The tendency, 
in Bengal at least, is to under-rate the value of 
good drawing, and, with unqualified arguments 
in favour of the “ practical,” to discard theories 
of construction. Every new building should be 
built upon paper by competent hands and heads 
before the Executive Engineer be permitted to 
commence the works; and the superintendence 
of such works should devolve upon him who 
designed them,—upon whom obviously the re- 
sponsibility of constructive failure or success 
should be made to fall. The Saperintending 
Engineer's office would thus assimilate to that 
of a professional architect ; and to do this effec- 
tually a staff of European assistants, — good 
practical draughtsmen,—ought to be attached to 
each Circle, at least in the large cities. This is 
nowhere more required than in Calcutta, where 
the natives, unpossessed of any valuable indige- 
nous examples, have come to look upon archi- 
tecture as an exploded, unpractical, and useless 
art; to regard modern buildings as hereditary 
occupation for Europeans who have been unable 
to find employment in Europe, and intended to 
endure for the space of an administration, which, 
unless death intervenes, lasts five.years. 





THE NEW ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


Tue first building erected at Muswell-hill was 
burnt down on the 9th of Jane, 1873, and the 
second is now finished, as regards the material 
work, the first brick having been laid on the 10th 
of October, 1873. The last touches are now being 
given by the decorators, 

The new building stands on the same spot as 
the old one did, and is of the same length and 
breadth, but the enclosed area is mach larger, it 
covering 7} acres, for while the first may be 
described as a long and comparatively narrow 
nave intersected by three transepts projecting 
considerably at both facades, the second build- 
ing is a complete parallelogram ; the amount of 
additional space thus obtained is very large. 

As in the old building, the great hall forms 
the central transept, but in place of a dome it 


has a semicircular and very lofty roof supported | post 


on four rows of columns, and thus a grand hall 
is obtained 386 ft. long by 184 ft. wide, with 
parallel sides, in which is a series of doors, and 
when necessary it can be shut off entirely from 
the rest of the building. 

The central span of the roof is 85 ft., and light 
is obtained by two broad belts of white glass 


The | with ruby borders running the whole length of 


the roof, and by a series of lunettes forming a 
clearstory filled in with ornamental coloured 
glass; as also are the cireular windows of the 
gables at each end. The central portion of the 
roof between the glazed belts and those between 
the latter and lunettes including the spandrels 
are decorated with bright Cinque-cento paint- 
ings of the Italinn school. Right and left of the 
great hall are two courts, one of which is roofed 
with glass, and the other open to the air; these 
inclosed gardens are each 210 ft. long, 140 ft. 
wide. On each side of these courts are corri- 
dors of the same length, those on one side being 
for picture-galleries, and those on the other to 


be decorated with sculpture, objects of art, 
climbing plants, and flowers. 

Beyond these courts, and between them and 
the eastern and western entrances are two large 
conservatories surmounted by glass domes, one 
intended for a permanent show of plants, the 
other for horticultural and floral exhibitions. In 
order to give the greatest possible freedom of 
movement to large masses of visitors and also to 
ensure the ventilation, the partition walls of all 
the parts we have mentioned are filled in with 
glazed doors, which fold into recesses, so that 
when open the entire central portion of the 
building is free from endtoend. At the north 
end of the great hall is the grand orchestra, 
seating 1,150 performers, with organ by Willis. A 
large concert-room is provided at the north-west 
side of the building which will hold 2,700 per. 
sons sitting, and on the north-east side, in a cor- 
responding position, a complete theatre of about 
the same capacity as the concert-room. Both 
are provided with all necessary dressing-rooms 
for artists, and every other accommodation re- 
quisite. 

The whole building is warmed with hot 
water, the apparatus being supplied by Mr. 
Phipson, C.E. 

On the right and left of the western entrance 
are a small theatre for special purpoees, and a 
lecture and reading room, 60 ft. by 40 ft. The 
above forms the whole of the exhibition building 
proper, which is provided with tea, coffee, and 
refreshment bars variously placed, and also 
buffets and retiring rooms in convenient situa. 
tions. 

On the north side of the building there is no 
upper floor, the theatre and concert-room occu- 
pying the whole space. 

The south front is devoted entirely to the 
hotel department, which occupies the two floors 
and the basement, and is on an exceptionally 
large scale. To the west of the great hall are 
large first-class dining and ante rooms, and on 
the eastern side a grand coffee-room, luncheon 
and grille room. On the one pair the western 
end contains a great banqueting-hall, 200 ft. by 
50 ft., and on the corresponding side private 
dining-roomes of various sizes. 

The service and other rooms on both floors, 
and the kitchens, store-rooms, cellars, and 
offices on the basement, are almost innumerable 
and of large dimensions. The whole of the rooms 
on the groand-floor open into a covered colonnade, 
and those on the upper floor into arcades as seen 
on the accompanying view which gives the 
general effect of the building without the neces- 
sity for any description. It may be mentioned, 
however, that the end of the great hall and the 
corner towers project 10 ft. beyond the rest of 
the facade, and the arcades are 10 ft. deep. 

The window openings on the terraces are 
20 ft. high, and down to the floor-line the lower 
sashes are hung: the top part opens for 
ventilation while the centre portions are im- 
movable. On the top of the four towers are 
water reservoirs containing 16,000 gallons each, 
and at the angles of the central hall are 
four other reservoirs of 7,000 gallons each, the 
whole supplied by steam-pamps from the 
New River Company’s reservoirs. 

Completely surrounded by its own park the 
building is accessible on every side, and the 
railway being carried beneath the terrace, stairs 
on each side of the great hall lead from the 
platform of the station into the Palace. The com. 
pany’s board-room, and the offices of the 
manager, clerks, and assistants are on the two 
floors on each side of the eastern entrance. A 
and telegraph office will be formed to the 
left of the south entrance, and a covered carriage- 
way at the eastern entrance. 

The material used for the facades of the 
building are white Huntingdon and dark. 
coloured yellow bricks, the mouldings and 
ornaments being of Portland cement. The 
corner towers are surmounted with decorated 
Mansard roofs and metal finials, and are 180 ft. 
high from the -floor, The extreme lengti: 
of the new Palace is 897 ft. 6 in. and it is 386 ft. 
wide. The architect of the building is Mr. John 
Johnson, of Buckingham-street, Strand ; the con. 
tractors are Messrs. Kelk & Lucas; and Mr. 
Clements is clerk of the works. The decorations 
are being executed by Mr. Schmidt and his 
assistants. 

For those who rejoice in statistics we are able 
to record that 15,000,000 of bricks have been 
used, and 3,000 tonsof lime. The wrought-iron, 
764 tons, was supplied by Messrs. Handyside, of 
Derby ; the cast-iron, 1,354 tons, by the Staveley 





Works, Staffordshire. 
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Concert-room corridor. a 
oncert-room, 145 ft. by 95 ft. 7 in. 


Theatre corridor. ; 
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Stage, 52 ft. deep. 
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THE NEW ALEXANDRA PALACE.—— Plan. 


23. Open area. 


Open colonnade. 
Glazed corridor, 30 ft. wide cach. 


Conservatory, 201 ft. by 104 ft, 4 in. 


each, 


- Board-room. 


Secretary's office. 
Secretary's clerks, 


: ; Clerks’ office. 


Board's refreshment-room. 
Waiting-room. 
Porter. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
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First superintendent, 
Second superintendent. 
Manager's room. 
Manager's clerks. 


Library and reading-room, 60 ft. by 


40 ft. 


Theatre for special purposes, 60 ft. 


by # ft. 
First-class banquet-room, 73 ft. by 
50 ft. and 67 ft. by 50 ft, 


. First-class coffee-room, 67 ft. by 


50 ft. 


50, Lift. 51. Staff-room. 


406. Grille and cold meats room, 70 ft. 


by 50 ft. 
Serving passage. 
Refreshmeat-bar, 
Buffet. 
Refreshment-buffet. 
Entrance. 
Vestibule. 
Anteroem. 


. Tea and coffee bar. 
. Serving-room. 
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DWELLINGS OF 
THE SPANISH ARTIZANS AND SLAVES 
IN THE WEST INDIES. 

Porro Rico, an island of the Greater Antilles, 
affords a very fair example of the condition of 
the Spanish industrial classes in the West Indies; 
and although their condition cannot command 
the same degree of attention as that of the same 
classes in countries of greater importance, 
there are many circumstances which have 
@ peculiar interest, particularly the unusual 
proportion of whites to coloured people, and the 
fact of the production of the island being the 
largest in the tropical world for ite extent, and 
at the same time the number of slaves employed 
in it proportionately the smallest. There is, we 
may premise, no inducement for the British 
artizan or labourer to seek for employment here. 
The labourer working in the fields would perish 
in less than three months, and the mechanic 
would be disgusted with the discomfort and im. 
purity of the dwellings, and little disposed to 
compete against extremely zealous natives for 
a daily wage equal to that which he gets at 
home. The Creole artizan is, however, contented 
with his condition. He earns about 4s. a day, 
and although rent is high and clothing dear, he 
contrives to appear on Sundays and Saint days 
hearty and brisk, resplendent in a black cloth 
coat, white waistcoat and trousers, red or blue 
cravat, chimney-pot hat, gilt watch and chain, 
and an assortment of spurious jewelry. He 
lives on such food as yams, plantains, rice, with 
an occasional piece of dried beef or salt fish, 
flavoured with oil or garlic, and his favourite 
tipple is a dram of new ram. 

In town the artizan lives in a single room 
about 10 ft. square, destitute of windows or 
aperture except the door leading from the patio 
or court of some large house, in which hot un- 
comfortable den he is pleased to dwell, rather 
than exert himself to procure better accommoda- 
tion. The space in which the population of the 
city is massed being less than half a mile square, 
the houses are naturally crowded together. 
Some are three stories high, and all are built 
strongly of brick and mortar. They are all on 
the same plan,—an oblong square, in the centre 
of which is an open court. Around these courts 
are the dwellings of the industrial classes, 
which are no better than cellare 8 ft. to 10 ft. 
square, paved with stone, having one door, and 
no other means of ventilation. There are as 
many as eight or ten of these abodes in a large 
house ; they all lead into the court, where is the 
well supplied by rain-water from the roof of the 
house, which is flat forthe purpose. This serves 
also for a promenade in the evening, and not- 
withstanding that it contains the water supply, 
is rendered foul by rejected cigar-ends, the 
spitting of Spaniards, and the dung of cats, 
birds, &c. Near the well in the court is the 
cesspool, so near that its contents must per- 
colate into the drinking-water, yet it is rarely 
emptied. 

In these damp, sunless courts, into which the 
rooms of the working classes open, about thirty 
people live, there being an average of five 
persons to each room. There they eat, drink, 
sleep, wash occasionally, and cook, and the 
smells arising from these operations,—the fumes 
of garlic and catalan oil, and the disgusting 
odour of the cesspool,—would render an English 
artizan’s life miserable. ‘I watched,” says a 
resident, “one old lady who combined economy 
in water with cleanliness of person: every day 
she came into the court with a tumbler of water 
and a piece of stick, with this she cleaned her 
teeth, discharging the water into her hand and 
washed her face with it.’ Yet, strange to say, 
this foul -smelling, overcrowded, air - poisoned 
capital of Porto Rico is one of the most healthy 
places in the world. Here ali hygienic laws 
seem to be defied. The cemetery at times is not 
opened for eight days. 

The houses of slaves upon an estate are very 
different from thosein town. They are like large 
deal boxes of about 8 ft. square fixed upon a 
stage raised about 2 ft. from the ground. Each 
has adoor, and sometimes a small window ; in it 
the slave and his family live. There are estates, 
however, where the slaves live in barracks or 
“ quarteles,” which are only boxes of larger size, 
into one of which all the men are put at night and 
all the women in the other, and locked in. In 
these cases little or no regard is paid to decency, 
cleanliness, or ventilation; filth reigns supreme 


within and without. 
The free labourer is, if anything, worse off 
than the slave as regards habitation. He 
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pitches it anywhere that he can get permission 
todoso. It is usually built of poles instead of 
planks, filled in with cocoa-nut leaves, and is 
often situated in low, unhealthy positions. It is 
generally raised higher from the ground than 
the slaves; but it is in such a wretched con. 
dition being unprotected from the heavy tropical 
rains, and violent winds, and the great vicissi- 
tudes of temperature prevalent here, that the 
free man and his family are often in a deplorable 
state. The wretched shed during a storm is 
something worse than the open-air torrents of 
dirty water coming through the decomposed 
leaves of the roof and horizontal douches blown 
through the sides. In this shed the family take 
shelter, and sit shivering with ague, looking the 
very picture of misery until the storm has 
abated. They might, of course, build better 
habitations, but they say that upon the slightest 
provocation the estate-owner causes them to be 
burned, and drives the inmates off the property. 

The slave men and women and freemen upon 
a sugar estate are employed in planting, cutting, ' 
grinding, and cleaning the cane. They work 
during crop time twenty out of twenty-four 
hours. Fora mechanic the hours of labour are 
about ten,—that is to say, from sunrise to 
sunset. The quality of work executed by them 
is rough, but strong. This is needful here con. 
sidering the frequency of earthquakes. Yet the 
houses, so strongly have they been erected, 
have withstood them all. On the edge of a 
precipitous hill stands the*Casa Planca which 
was built 300 years ago by Ponce de Leon, and 
which is still in excellent preservation. It is 
pointed out with pardonable pride as a proof of 
the great strength and durability of native 
workmanship. 








METALS IN HOMER. 


Tre range of metallic knowledge shown by 
Homer is very restricted, and some points are 
almost unintelligible. 

Thus, there is no specific word for metal in 
general but yaAxéc. MeradXov occurs thrice in 
the “ Iliad,” and twice in the “Odyssey.” It is not 
in any way applied to metals or to mining, being 
strictly confined to its primitive meaning, “ to 
search out,” a something similar to our word 
“ prospecting,” and whence the search for metals 
below ground, called mining. It is clearly 
known that surface-found metals alone were at 
first used, and, very probably, meteoric iron 
before they became acquainted with native ores. 

Modern travellers show that Asiatics still 
work the scattered ore found loose among the 
soil at Unieh Kaléh, anciently Chalybes in 
Pontus, the very cradle of the steel manufacture. 
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disinter a metal weapon of antiquity, it needs a 
competent analysis to prove its q ° 

was t, very accessible, and 
easily worked ; it was par excellence the metal 
of pre-historic antiquity, and I infer that when 
the poet meant to designate any article of metal, 
without specifying ite character, the word ya\«é¢ 
was inevitably resorted to. 

There is a fine Greek helmet, with other acces- 
sories, in the Tower armory; I fancy it is attri- 
buted to about 400 B.c., and when I saw it last 
its tinge was unmistakable., I do not 
know if it has been analysed. 

In this we make no account of gold and silver ; 
both were abundant; but I stop with the mate. 
rials available for warlike weapons. A. Hi. 








THE DECAY OF STONE IN BUILDINGS. 


Sir,—The letter of “Pro Bono Publico,” in 
your issue of July 18th, page 612, I read with 
great interest. The subject of which it treats 
demands the attention of all who are interested 
in the erection and preservation of buildings in 
which stone is more or less used. I quite agree 
with your correspondent that the various attempts 
to arrest the decay of stone have hitherto been 
of little or no avail, and that the true cause of 
our stone buildings so soon crumbling to dust 
lies in the very first operation in the process of 
building, viz., in the preparing of the stones by 
the masons. The evil is, undoubtedly, done in 
the masons’ shop. “Pro Bono Publico”’ attri- 
butes the decay to the use of heavy hammers 
and mallets, and wide chisels, by the masons, and 
intimates that by employing such heavy tools 
faces of the stone so treated are for some depth 
pounded to a fime powder. Now after having 
myself carefully studied the matter for years, I 
would suggest another circumstance which I be- 
lieve to be the real cause of decay. Nearly all 
stones, as we all know, have a face and a bed, 
or, in other words, a right and a wrong way 
of the grain, and the first thing a mason should 
do after putting a stone on his banker is to ex- 
amine it and satisfy himself which is the bed of 
the stone, and then work it accordingly, i.c., 
work it so that when it is fixed in the building it 
will be laid on its natural bed, or in the same 
position in which it was found in the quarry. 
Now this isthe root of the matter. A stone that 
is not laid on its natural bed will most assured! 
decay. If we look at some stone buildings but 
recently erected fast hastening to decay (and 
there are not a few of them), we may observe 
that one stone has perished and requires to be 
cut out and replaced by another, while probably 
the one next to it is as good as when first placed 
in the building. Both stones are from the same 





Some writers fancy that Homer mentions the 
mixed metal called electrum. This is a fallacy ; 
for #\éerpov should be rendered “amber.” The 
word occurs thrice in the “ Odyssey” ; in the 
“Tliad ” we have only Aécrwp, “the sun.” 

MoAvGédog occurs twice in the “ Iliad,” and the 
writer well knew the properties of lead. I do 
not find it in the “‘ Odyssey.” 

Kidvog is a very obscure word; it occurs 
fifteen times in the “ Iliad,” six times in the 
“Odyssey.” Its modern equivalent would be 
cyanite, which is a silicate of alumina; kidvog was 
known to Theophrastus as lapis lazuli. In Homerit 
probably means a lacquered or enamelled metal. 
Some writers render it as steel, but that word 
does not suit all passages; and steel, if at all 
known, was an equivalent for iron. 

Kaccirepog for tin occurs ten times in the 
“Tliad” ; I do not find it at all in the “ Odyssey.” 

Lidnpog, iron, occurs twenty-three times in 
the “Iliad” ; twenty-four times in the“ Odyssey.” 
Homer speaks of iron in the mass, and it was 
used freely for agricultural, household, and 
domestic implements ; in some passages it might 
very properly be rendered “steel,” which, how- 
ever, is merely a subsidiary distinction, for steel 
is iron. 

The common word after all,—the term in 
general use,—is yad«cé¢; in different forms it 
appears 173 times in the “ Iliad,” 66 times in the 
“Odyssey.” It cannot be denied that the primi- 
tive meaning of ya\«dé¢ is “copper” ; the weapons 
known to Homer’s heroes were certainly manu. 
factured out of copper: copper with alloy, buat 
chiefly of . We talk of a bronze age, but 
Homer did not know the word, nor had he any 
proper equivalent for it; to him the material 
was copper, and it is very doubtful if he could 
distinguish the distinctiveingredients. Ifnoticed, 
it would be to him a mystery of Hephaestos; 
Greeks called copper, bronze, and brass alike by 
the name of ya\edc ; and even now, when we 


quarry ; perhaps both cut out of the same block. 
How is this to be accounted for? In nearly 
every instance because the one has been laid on 
ita natural bed, while the other has not. The 
working of stones where the bed is made to take 
the place of the face is assuredly the chief cause 
of the lamentable state of dilapidation observable 
in some stone buildings but recently erected. 
(I can assign no other sufficient cause where good 
stone is used.) Proper care and precautions 
furnish an easy remedy. Almost the first thing 
that meets the eye in looking over the specifica- 
tion an architect has prepared for the builder is, 
“that all stone is to be of the best quality, and 
to be laid on its natural bed.’’) But is this 
clause strictly adheredto? It oughtto be; why 
is it not? For various reasons. Sometimes to 
save stone, sometimes to save labour, but princi- 
pally from carelessness on the part of the mason. 
The bed of some stones is very difficult to detect 
in the first instance, and when worked much 
more #0. In all dubious cases the question 
should be decided by the architect through his 
clerk of works. If an experienced practical 
mason, he will at once detect it. I say select the 
most durable stone that can be obtained ; let it 
be an inflexible rule that every stone shall be 
laid on its natural bed. We may then hope that 
our stone structures will be sound, substantial, 
and permanent. T. G. 


—e 








Wenlock. — Mesers. Laxceiles & Co. have 
almost finished the rebuilding of Lord Wenlock’s 
Shropshire residence. It is built from a design 
by Mr. Shaw, and is in the Tudor style. The 

t of the building has been entrusted 
to Mr. Wallace. On Saturday, the let inst., ar 
entertainment was given to the workmen and 





their friends. Mr. Thomas Instone took the 
chair; Mr. Wallace being vice-chairman. 
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THE ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AND THE SAXON CHURCH AT BRAD- 
FORD-ON-AVON. 

Siz,—Kindly allow me to make a few com- 
meats on certain statements volupteered by Mr. 
C. E. Davis, when he brought his company to 
see our Saxon church. I will make no remark 
op the bad taste of his personal attack on me; 
there were not a few who designated it by 
harsher names, and only seemed too anxious not 
to be in any way identified with it. 

Taking his own dates, though my own recol- 
lections are not quite in harmony with his, I 
beg to reassert distinctly that two years before 
the time at which he commenced his reckoning, 
I had pointed out the church to my worthy 
parishioner, Mr. George Marks, while we were 
standing together on Torz, the highest part of 
our town. He well recollects the circumstance, 
and is willing to testify to it. We came down 
from the hill together and examined the building, 
which I then pronounced to be an ancient 
church, 

Mr. Davis pointed out with exact precision, 
though memory is proverbially treacherous, the 
very spot from which he saw the Saxon church 
when the light gleamed upon him, and twitted 
me with not having observed it before. Wiser 
men than he or myself had been familiar for 
years with Bradford, but, unlike him, we none 
of us had the faculty of seeing through the 
obstructing buildings which, till lately, were 
standing, and obscured the little church on the 
south side, to which he pointed. 

Again he asked why, if I knew of this church, 
I did not speak of it. In reply, I say I did, in 
a paper read before the Wiltshire Archwological 
Society in August, 1857, and printed in the 
Bath Chronicle. 

He asks, further, why, as*I acted as cicerone 
to the archwologists in August, 1857, I did not 
point out this ancient church. My reply is, 
that again his memory is treacherous. For 
special reasons I did not act in any such capa- 
city; and, even if I had, my services would have 
been needless, as a heavy rain prevented them 
visiting the various objects of interest in the 
town, many of them remaining in the church, 
the organist playing for their edification several 
pieces on the organ. 

I do not recollect the presence of Mr. Davis at 
the said archwological meeting in 1857, nor does 
his name appear in a tolerably long list of those 
who were present. My words about the Saxon 
church seem, in any case, to have been unnoticed 
by him. At all events, they were heard by 
Mr. George Godwin, who at once went to see it 
with his own eyes, and in the Builder, for August 
22nd, 1857, a decisive opinion was given as to 
the building in question being pre-Norman. 

Mr. Davis further mentioned that the archi- 
tectural details, in my account of the Saxon 
church, were taken from a manuscript sent by 
him to me, in September, 1857. So I have again 
and again stated myself. 1 have always acknow- 
ledged my obligation to him. 

At the meeting of the Archwological Institute 
at Bath, in 1858, when my esteemed friend, 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, claimed for me the discovery 
of this ancient church, Mr. Davis replied (I 
quote from the Bath Chronicle of July 28th, 
1858),—" He thought he was entitled to take to 
himself the credit of discovering these remains. 
Mr. Jones drew his attention to the arcade, and 
he worked out the plan of the churck.” 

I am not in the habit of using words in a non- 
natural sense, and therefore, by “discovering,” 
I mean the first finding of the church, and not 
the “working out” after it had been found. 
That Mr. Davis helped me to interpret the 
church, I have always acknowledged ; bat even 
here he was not the first in the field, as Mr. 

Godwin had anticipated him. 
W. H. Jonzs, M.A., F.S.A., 
Prebendary of Salisbury and Vicar of 
Bradford-on.Avon. 








SAVE THE STONES. 


Sir,—The scrapings off suburban roads are 
largely intermixed with useful stones, granite, 
flints, &c. They are shovelled into carts. Loss 
of material and cartage of fresh metal make 
it a serious item in road repairing. 

Let there be a declining screen, with a side 
shoot ; the fine dust would fall through into the 
cart, the stones on to the road. No additional 
labour would be required ; the screen would pay 
for itself in a few days. 


THE GROWTH OF MIDDLESBROUGH. 

THERE is perhaps no locality in the United 
Kingdom which has expanded and increased in 
population with such rapidity, and to the same 
extent as Middlesbrough, it appears that the 
rate of increase continues at the present time, 
upwards of 1,000 houses having been erected 
during this year, whilst whole streets of other 
new dwellings are at the present moment in 
progress. Besides these several additional blast 
furnaces are also in course of erection. The 
total estimated production of pig iron manufac- 
tured in Great Britain is about 6,000,000 tons 
per annum, and of this ove.third is said to be 
manufactured in Middlesbrough alone, to produce 
which about 140 blast farnaces, and 1,000 pud- 
dling furnaces are at work in the district, and the 
number is constantly increasing. As an evi- 
dence of the extraordinary rise and increase of 
the town, it may be stated that in the year 1830, 
when Messrs. Joseph & Edward Pease, and the 
other members of the Society of Friends associ- 
ated with them, purchased 500 acres of land, and 
commenced the building of the town, the then 
village on the south bank of the Tees contained 
only 130 inhabitants, the chief dwellings in the 
place being four farm-houses. In 1841 the po- 
pulation had risen to 5,709, increased in 1851 to 
7,893. But it was not until 1854 that the ex. 
pansion of the town began with such extraordi-. 
nary and unprecedented strides, when the iron 
manufacture was first developed. It was during 
this year that the first shipment of pig iron was 
made, and the iron stone rock, 16 ft. in thick- 
ness, being shortly afterwards found in the 
district, blast furnaces rose rapidly around 
the mines, and in 1861, the population had 
increased to 18,273, having considerably more 
than doubled itself during the ten years from 
1851. In the next decade, from 1861 to 1871, 
the population had again much more than 
doubled itself, being 39,234, whilst it has been 
ascertained that its population during the pre- 
sent year 1874 is upwards of 44,000, and that it 
is now increasing at the rate of 5,000 annually. 
It may be further stated that the area included 
within the municipal borough is 2,100 acres, and 
that about one half of this is already built upon, 
whilst, as we have already intimated, new houses 
are in course of erection at the rate of 1,000 
yearly. From being a small and obscure village 
or hamlet, Middlesbrough has, in a comparatively 
brief period, become one of the most important 
manufacturing centres in England, possessing 
its royal exchange, town hall, free library, public 
park, and other public buildings and places of 
resort. It has also a large dock, constructed at 
an outlay of more than 250,000/., together with 
asteam ferry, and other marine conveniences, 
and has been constituted a separate and inde. 
pendent port. It is also incorporated, having its 
mayor and town council; and finally it has, 
within the last few years, been raised to the 
dignity of a Parliamentary borough, Mr. Bolckow, 
who was the first to establish iron works in the 
locality, being its first and present representa- 
tive. Middlesbrough has not inaptly been 
termed the “ Iron Metropolis” of England. 








THE ROTHESAY AQUARIUM. 


For the last few weeks workmen have been 
engaged preparing the site at the old battery, 
Rothesay, for the aquarium, and excavating for 
the reservoirs, which are to be situated beneath 
the building. As the plans have now been pre- 
pared and approved of by the directors, it is ex- 
pected that in a month or so active building 
operations will commence. The building, when 
finished, will have sixteen large show-tanks for 
containing the larger specimens of marine and 
fresh-water animals, and twenty small tanks for 
the smaller specimens. The former are to be 
ranged along each side of a large corridor run. 
ning east and west, which forms the main access 
yp building, and measures 90 ft. by 15 ft., as 

as in the passages leading from it. The 
smaller tanks are to be placed on shelves in two 
side-rooms, each 24 ft. by 22 ft., entering off 
the large hall in the centre of the building. 
These tanks altogether will contain about 23,000 
gallons of sea-water and 9,000 
water, and the water will be 
circulate between them and thereservoirs beneath 
by means of water-engines and pumps. 
same time atmospheric air be made to enter 
to free the water from im and to 





it ine fit state for the meshek eed ae 
There is to be a probationary tank-room and 





reservoir, with seven tanks for putting speci- 
mens into as they are brought to the aquarium, 
and before they are put into the show-tanks. 
There is also to be in the front centre of the 
building a large room, which will be suitable for 
@ conversazione or concert-room, measuring 45 ft. 
by 28 ft., and off this there is a small refresh- 
ment-room. The elevation to the sea will have 
afrontage of 102 ft. in length and 22 ft. in 
height, with rusticated basement and corners 
and open balustrade, and have in the centre a 
tower projecting from the main line of front, 
and rising a few feet higher, surmounted by a 
dome. It is expected the building will be opened 
to the public about a year hence. 








THE NEW OFFICES FOR THE LEWISHAM 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tue Lewisham Board of Works are about to 
erect new offices for the transaction of the 
business of the Board, the present offices, in 
Grove-place, being very inconvenient, and 
not affording accommodation for the mem. 
bers of the Board, and the foundation.stone 
of the new building, the site of which was 
purchased from the parish by the Board, 
for 1,0501., and which is situated at Cat. 
ford, has been laid. The building, in the 
Gothic style of architecture, will consist of a 
Board-room, 46 ft. by 30 ft., with a vaulted 
wooden ceiling; also two committee-roome, 
besides clerk’s and assistant clerk’s rooms, and 
other offices. The roof will be covered with 
tiles, and the building will be surmounted by an 
ornamental tower and clock. The contract 
price for the building is 9,7841., and the esti- 
mated total cost, including the land and far. 
nishing, is 12,0001. Mr. Elkington is the archi- 
tect; and Messrs. Hill, Higgs, & Hill, are the 
contractors. 








MONUMENTAL. 


The Iceland Millenary.—In commemoration of 
the thousandth anniversary of the colonisation of 
Iceland, which was celebrated on the 7th inst., 
the Municipal Council of Copenhagen has voted 
agrant of 6,000 rigsdalers for a statue to be 
erected at Reykiavik of the celebrated sculptor, 
Thorwaldsen, who was of Icelandic descent. 

Monument to Carolan in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral.—A monument has been erected in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral to the memory of Carolan, 
the great Irish bard, whose compositions are said 
to be world famous. Mr. Hogan, the sculptor, 
and son of the Cork artist, executed the work in 
Rome. It is now being erected under the per- 
sonal superintendence of Mr. Hogan. The means 
for accomplishing this work were bequeathed 
by the late Lady Morgan, who held the genius of 
Carolan in high estimation. For some reason 
the realisation of her wish had to be postponed. 

The Brook Memorial at Enderby.—A tribute 
has been paid to the memory of the late Mr. 
Chas. Brook, of Enderby Hall, at Enderby, by 
the unveiling of a memorial statue, subscribed 
for by the inhabitants of the village and district. 
The design was gratuitously supplied by Mr. 
J. B. Everard, architect, Saleuiet wot as 
nearly carried out in detail. The column, which 
is erected on the green in the enclosure imme- 
diately in front of the National schools, has been 
erected by Messrs. Thrall & Vann, stone- 
masons, Leicester. The sculptor was Mr. Hessey, 
of York, the sculptor of the Leicester Clock 
Tower. It consists firat of a square base of 
Bow] Hill stone, on which rise two octagonal 
steps of the same material. Above is a similar 


base of Westmoreland Shap “axed,” 
from which rises a polished ite “drum,” 
with moulded cap, bearing in t asimple in- 


scription. On the top of this is a cluster of four 
colamns of white Sicilian marble, in front of 
which is a full-faced medallion of the late 
gentleman, cut out of the solid. These columns 
are capped with conventional foliage, filled in 
with a series of flowers, intended to typify the 
virtues of the deceased. The whole is surmounted 
by another symbolical representation in white 
marble, consisting of an angel representing 
“Charity” protecting two the “ Sick,” 
and the “Untaught.” The base is enclosed by 
four iron standards, with swing spiked chains. 
The height of the whole structure is about 15 ft. 








Sheffield.—A new workhouse is to be erected 
at Sheffield, at a cost of from 80,0002. to 100,000!. 
The present union is not large enough to accom- 
modate the paupers. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION TO FRANCE. 


Ox Monday next the excursion party will 
commence their work. Some of our readers will 
feel an interest in reading the official sanction, 
and noticing the assistance, offered by the autho. 
rities in France to this unique expedition. We 
therefore give (in the original) the document 
which evidently bears all the marks of much 
goodwill to the excellent conductor of the 
excursion, and the y English architects who 
will travel under his gui — 

* Paris, le 20 Juillet, 1874. 


Monsieur,—Vous avez bien voulu réclamer J’interven- 
tion de mon Administration al’occasion d'une excursion 


; 0 2 de I’ Oise, de 
Seine e ise, de ine Inférieure, d’'Eure et Loir, de 
lEure, de!’ Aisne, et de la Marne, en les invitant a pré- 
venir les autorités locales de chacune des villes qui 
doivent étre visitées par votre Société, 
a! vous désiriez seo ten enebihesten om-ocneresaioens de 
ques monuments t mis & votre di ti 
Sesur uarat"Ucdsoner te four 4s tous Bete os 
Préfet de chaque t. fonctionnaires seront 
heureux, je n’en doute de préter leurs concours aux 
études de I’ Architect Association of London. 
gréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma consideration le 


plus distinguée, se 
— 
Pour le Ministre':— epi ana ci tiada 


Cuanavpy Lato 
Le Préfet de Police, de te Direction 
; de la Sareté publique. 
Monsieur Epuvyp Suazre, & Lancaster, Angleterre, 








PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE. 


Tue first general half-yearly meeting of the 
Clarifying and Utilisation of Sewage Compan 
(Limited) has been held at the Victoria Hotel, 
Leeds; Mr. Horsfall in the chair. In the chair- 
man’s report he stated that,— 

“Since the last meeting of the shareholders the direc. 
tors had been able to materially the position 
of the company, by arranging terms the purchase of 
Messrs, M m & Collins's letters patent for purifying 
sewage. The experiments at Knostrop in treating up- 
wards of twelve millions of gallons of the Leeds sewage had 
been suecesstully carried out, under the management of 
Mr. Goodall, and to the satisfaction of several deputations 
from sanitary authorities in various parts of the country, 
The company's process is in work at several mills, and 
also at the Corporation works at , Lancashire. 
The directors nasied greed with the Sewage Committee 
of the borough of 8 © come the new works at Knos- 
trop, and to treat the whole of the Leeds sewage, amount- 
tae eth, ee ope pohens tne oto he epee” 

bit 
tion there during the present month.” 

The chairman concluded by congratulating the 
company upon the success of the recent experi- 
ments in dealing with some of the worst sewage 
in the kingdom. It had not only been thoroughly 
and economically purified, but the work had been 
carried out without creating the least sme!l or 
nuisance of any kind. A’ an analysis of a 
sample of efflaent water from Bolton Corporation, 
Dr. Voelcker pronounced it to be the most 
successfully treated sewage that had been sub- 
mitted to him. 





EXHIBITION OF THE ART.UNION PRIZES. 

THE private view of this exhibition took place 
in the galllery of the Institute of Water Colours, 
on Monday, and, considering the yearly increasin 
difficulty of finding good pictures in the public 
galleries unsold, the general character of the 
works in this collection speaks well for the 
judgment of those who have acquired the right 
of selecting for themselves something from the 
Royal Academy, or other 
ar for by the Art-Union. There are some 
andscapes by Percy, De Breanski, Cameron, 
Panton, Adams, and others, worthy of a place in 
any collection of modern art. G. Stanfield, 
“ Angers,” has a good 
ing; but the extreme hardness of outline militates 
somewhat against aérial perspective. ‘ Check- 


werful colour. There are some 
bits which show that good work 
even 80 low a price as 101.,—no 
them very useful stepping-s:ones 
to young beginners in art. Not improbably also 
many of the works here seen will be the first 


result in the possession of a valuable in t, 
which a collection of pictures judiciously pur- 
chased now most undoubtedly 


Y | ness, that our old surveyor (Mr. Malkin) so clings to his 


erect 

defrayed by public subscription, and a committee having 
s been formed, Mr. Gilbert, the clergyman of the. pariah 
, which will be | to 


: estimate to 
deal of his father’s feel. | stim 
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t 

placed a very clever copy in oil, by Mr. Arthur } because it was not Protestant enough. Show me the par 

Stocks, of Maclise’s wall-painting in the Palace | ‘*¥.0, net Tet Ny Pro ese thing of the kind. I 

of wetaaitian _—“ oa and Blucher to the whole thing. I wanted the four tables 
. ’ : else. * 

wl ee Week Gave | OEE eceenad « eanlieh he Gp aiainwiGie 200. end 


Mr. Maclise six years of incessant labour. The 
number of figures, both of men and horses,—the 
infinite detail in the various uniforms, weapons, 
musical instruments, and ornaments,—for all of 
which the artist, at the cost of much search, 
collected a large store of sketches,—give evi- 
dence of an amount of study and perse 
diligence which we do not often see 

on one work in the present day. 

In the gallery will be found a proof of the 
plate engraved by Mr. Stock, R.A., from the 
above picture, which plate, in the words of the 
Society’s last report, “is no less excellent in its 
own department than the original. The skilful 
laying in of the lines, the bold and smooth sweep 
of the graver, producing a roundness and solidity 
of effect, a most striking contrast of light and 
shade, which leave nothing to be desired. The 
Council have every reason to believe that this 
truly national work, comm one of the 
great triumphs of British arma, a work which 
every subscriber will feel proud of having on his 
wall, will induce a very large subscription for 
the coming year. To do justice to this important 
work, the Council did not hesitate in paying the 
engraver the large sum of 3,1501.” 


. Earp to keep the reredos, 








BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 
JAMES v. YATMAN. 

Sone -Shio ann, whieh, wan t up for the purpose of 
getting a clearly-defined pri pls ato com ion for 
unnecessary trouble — to builders, di what I 

her ol. youmms_ egies te eumpete fen atom & © 
num to » » it 
always on the implied Cuadition that they keow with whom 
they compete ; that tenders are all opened at the same 
time (generally in the presence of the competitors), the 
amounts at once declared, and the lowest tender (if any) 
Messrs. Jones & Allen, of 
although totally unknown to each 


After the tenders were opened we of us received 
somewhat similar letters, with a list of figares, headed :— 


rt, ; Jones & Allen, Gloucester. Messrs. 
Jones & Allen were in addition informed that Mr. Estcourt 
was accepted, and that Mr. Bi of 
an estimate, which was not inc’ from being too late. 
Mr. Jones smelt o rat, and although bis tender wae 
1,6662, instead of 1,656/., as the sequence of figures end 
names made it appear, had reason to believe that his 
tender was the lowest, and sent in e claim of 45/. 1s., for 
preparing his estimate. He was offered 20i., which from 
the difficulty he foresaw in proving what he believed were 
the facts, he accepted as a compromise, At the trial Mr. 
Estcourt honestly produced his tender, and proclaimed 
the amount to be 1,756/, The list of tenders should there- 
fore have been :— 








LIBELLING AN EX-SURVEYOR. 


Ar the Stafford Assizes, Mr. Wm. Malkin, of Cheadle, 
near iach, and Soman surveyor of highways hae that 
township, brought an action to recover damages for injury 
to his character by the publication of libellous letters in 
the Leek Times Mr. Robert tlant, also of Cheadle. 
The alleged libellous letters contained following ;—‘‘ I 
hear on good suthority, but will not vouch for its correct- 


old selfish actions that he is now spending public money 
near his own house in alterations ;"’ and the following — 


“When these very loose, mean, paltry, low, shabby, dis- Daymand, London ........s.s000008 £1,989 0 0 
ful, base, and unmanly acts, try to reign opt ne , ee 1,813 10 0 
jominant over the publie good, T cannot refrain BROIL... cracacrerccsaprecccerionsavees a 0 
Jones & Allen .....csccceeereserereee 1,666 0 0 


bripging them to light, 
Oh, if I had the power 
To crash my native foe, 
I would not hurt one hair, 
Because t’ would vex him so, 
I do not wish him harm, 


The last three I know to be correct, but as to the first we 
have no evidence except that of Mr. Thomas, as no such 
name appears in the Directory. 

Some animus was created towards me from my being 
obliged to explain to Mr. Yatman that the first set of 


If he whuld hold his peace ; lans were in many places manifestly incorrect, the 
But when he would the — grind, me of edooion unnecessary, the of the roots 
ean but try to make him cease.” absurd, unscientific, and weak, and the construction of a 


I 
Mr. Haddlestone, the counsel for the plaintiff, said the 
defendant had held the plaintiff up to contempt and 
ridicule, besides attributing to him improper acts, The 
plaintiff required a full apology. 

The wey to the charge was that though the letters 
complained of were disagreeable t' were su 
true. These letters charged Mr. in, not with any- 
thing that could reflect upon his character or honour, but 
with one-sided expenditure of the public funds, 

The defendant was examined. He said he bore no ill- 
will to Mr, Malkin, and that the letters were for 
the public . The ry” was his own. 

is lordship, in summing up, said that the defendant 
used s number of epithets which the learned counsel for 
the defence said were only ex ve of what was a fact. 
That would be for the jary to deci 


set en ee found « verdict for the 


conservatory as shown utterly impracticable, Mr, Yatman 
candidly itted the truth of my remarks, and My. 
Thomas virtually acknowledged them by at once alterin 
or abandoning the matters alluded to. ry od yom I spe 
of were not I think seen by any builder myself, and 
are perhaps now destroyed. I, however, have copies. 
W, Heway Jauxs, 








THE SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue annual excursion of this Society was held 
on the 5th inst., under the presidency of Mr. 
W. Wainwright, J.P. The members and their 
friends assembled at the Woking Railway 
Station at 11 a.m., where from twenty to thirty 
vehicles were in waiting, and conveyed them 
to Woking Church, which was described by 
Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A. The essayist com- 
menced by giving the earliest known accounts 
of the edifice. The present building may be 
chiefly designated Early English. The tower, 
screen, and piscina in the south aisle he should 
date from 1330 to 1350. The font and chancel 
walis were Early English. The company then 
dispersed to examine the windows, brasses, font, 
and other details referred to by the essayist ; 
the massive doors at the west end, the 
quaint wrought-iron hinges on the same, par- 
ticularly attracted attention. These hinges are 
permit to in “Parker's Glossary.” Apropos 
of the hinges, Parker says :—*“ No hinges of 
earlier date than the Norman style can be 
referred to, and they are not often met with so 
old ; they are to be found on the inner west door 
at Woking Charch, Surrey, and at Compton, 
Berks. At this period they have not, in general, 








THE COST OF A REREDOS. 
EARP v. ROYDS. 


work dune. In 1868 ® movement wae started for the 
ion of a new church in Falinge, the cost to be 


called on Mr, Mediand Taylor, an in 
and spoke to him about the a of 

Nothing farther was done until 1 when the defendant 
announced his intention to build the church at 


F 
i 


de Lion, who gave it away. 
At Pyrford, Mr. T. Graham Jackson, M.A., 


made some interesting remarks on the church, 
Lord's Prayer, the Ton Commandments, and the Beliet | Which has recently undergone restoration, and 








fiaheertt eho 


aber 








; 
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paintings were discovered beneath the many | 


coatings of whitewash, and which they had done 
their best to preserve. 

Mr. J. G. Waller then made a few observa- 
tions on the remains of the wall-paintings, and 
regretted the scarcity of them would not enable 
him to give any clue as to the meaning of the 
original design. 

At Hoe-place, Mr. Godwin Austen gave a 
sketch of the history of the mansion in connexion 
with that of Woking Palace and Park. The 
painted staircase and chamber, which he also 
described, and said were of the same period as 
the paintings at the Hampton Court Palace, and 
probably painted by the same artists, afforded 
anuch pleasure to the visitors. 

A collation, most hospitably provided by the 

resident, Mr. William Wainwright, made all 

PPY- 








THE MARGATE DRAINAGE. 


At the meeting of the council on Tues. 
day, Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s report on the 
drainage plans was read. Sir Joseph entered at 
some length into the merits of two of the 
schemes, — those signed ‘Economy’ and 
“OC, E.,’—but suggested certain alterations in 
both schemes. He expressed the opinion that 
the drainage would cost 35,0001. The report 
was referred to the committee to report 
upon. The Council have since declined, 
without some farther explanation, to accept 
the award of Sir Joseph Bazalgette, the referee. 
They complain that the 6th “condition” of 
the competition issued to the competing en- 
gineers appears to be wholly lost sight of by the 
referee; and the local Gazette remarks that the 
first clause of the “ requirements” as to pro- 
viding a complete plan for the drainage of the 
whole of the borough appears to be lost sight of 
in the first plan selected for premiation; and 
that the referee gives the first premium to 
the gravitation scheme of ‘‘ Economy,” which 
does not fulfil, according to the opinion of 
the referee, the principal condition of the 
competition in reference to the estimated cost, 
and if carried out according to the scheme 
submitted, would have proved a failure affecting 
the prosperity and finances of the town. Our 
local contemporary, however, remarks that it 
should not be forgotten that it is the award of 
a gentleman of the highest eminence iu his 
profession, far above the influence of any per- 
sonal consideration, and as such it would no 
doubt be agreeably accepted by the competitors. 
Sir Joseph, in hie report, states that this locality 
is not favourable to irrigation; but. the Gazette 
reminds the Council that,— 


“The author of the plan ‘C.E.’ introduced as part 
of his scheme, ‘irrigation’ in « form whicli entirely 
obviated the nuisance of ordinary sewage farms. He in- 
tended to pump the sewage from a point in the 
ine vient Pon hulls ae — . ow Bay. By 

is plan the pi g throu elevated 8 - 
tural district of Northdown call be easily avai for 
irrigating the land at any season of the year when required 
by the farmer, and at other times when not so required 
it could be di into the sea. The determination 
of the Council to discharge the whole of the sewage into 
the sea after the plans were received has doubtless made 
it necessary for ‘C.E.’ to modify this part of his scheme, 
and which ase matter of course woul juce very con- 
siderably his original estimate for pumping.” 








THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
LEICESTER, 


Tue public ceremony of laying the memorial 
stone of the new municipal buildings in course 
of erection in Horsefair-street, Lei 
been performed by the mayor, Mr. W. " 
on the last Bank Holiday, but the whole line of 
route, says the local Advertiser, was icuous 
for its scarce gdhow of flags. The route of the 
procession was, however, crowded with a large 
body of spectators, who seemed to take evident 
interest in the proceedings. 

The architect, Mr. F. J. Hames, a young towns. 
man now resident in London, who was formerly 
@ pupil of Mr. Millican, in his design for the 
municipal buildings, has endeavoured to produce 
a design which can be fully carried out for the 
30,0001. decided upon by the town council, and 
one traditional in character rather than strictly 
in adherence to style; yet traces will be seen of 
work of the time of Queen Anne and the Hétel 
de Ville of France. A clock-tower will be placed 
over the municipal entrance, and will be visible 
from r and in a position useful 

to surrounding streets. The law department of 
judgea’ vetiring-room, barristers’ retiring-room, 


barristers’ consultation-room, magistrates’ re- 
tiring-room, grand jury retiring-room, petty 
jury retiring-room, clerks’ room, witness room, 
male and female witnesses’ room, witness gal- 
lery, public hall, and two entrances, the one for 
the public in the centre of the new street, and 
the other called the law offices for judges, 


ments for the Bar, jury, reporters, witnesses, 
the public, and the dock have been planned from 
an inspection of the most convenient law courts 


ventilated, and heated. 

Passing on to the Municipal Department, the 
principal entrance will be from the corner of 
Horsefair-street and the new street; and a 
councillors’ entrance will be provided in Bowli 
green-street. In this section of the buildings 
will be placed the Mayor's private room, the 
Mayor’s parlour, councillors’ cloak-room, council- 


J 


strong-room, town-clerk’s general office, School 
Board rooms, borough surveyors offices, 
accountant’s offices, strong-room, pay-room, 
labourers’ waiting-room, a office, 
hali-keeper’s rooms, kitchen, @ number of 
spare rooms and offices. 

In the Police Department, the entrance will 
be from Bishop-street, and the section will be 


office on ground floor, inspectors’ room, muster 
room, stores, drying-closet, cells, parade-ground 
of 760 square yards, with spacious drill-sheds 
next Bowling-green-street, fire-offices, heating 
chamber, &c, 

Hydrants are to be placed in all the principal 

corridors to be ready in ee es ee 
three departments are thoroug connec! 
Sop asual dinteb enna taveunalien The main 
entrance is from the new street which is to be 
formed between Bishop-street and Horsefair- 
street, and which the building will front. Mr. 
W. Brass, of London, has contracted for the 
buildings, at an estimated cost of 31,2851., with 
the addition of 6501. for Ketton stone, 
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KENT ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tux members of the Kent Archwological 
Society met at Folkestone. The proceedings of 
the opening day were, in every respect, attended 
by complete success. The greater part of the 
meeting was gone through in the open air 
the site of some ancient remains, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of some old Norman church, and the 
weather was everything that could be desired. 
The proceedings opened by the inspection of a 
temporary museum in one of the rooms at the 
Town Hall, Around the walls were a number 


museum also contained a fresco from the choir 
of Rochester Cathedral of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a number of casts from seals, Roman 
utensils, tiles and vases, a number of manuscript 
and old English books, curious jugs and candle. 
sticks in ancient ware, old engravings, tapes- 
tries, &o. A short preliminary meeting was 
held under the presidency of Earl Amherst, and 
@ move was then made to the carriages, some 
twenty in number. The company, which 
numbered about 150, included Earl Amherst, 
Sir Walter Stirling, Sir Walter Jamee, the Rev. 
Canon Scott-Robertson (hon. secretary), and a 
number of other clergymen and gentlemen, 
together with several ladies. The party pro. 
ceeded by way of the Canterbury-road to the 


has | Ancient British Camp, commonly called Casar’s 


Camp. Arrived at the top of the hill, Mr. W. J. 
Jeaffreson read an interesting paper on the 
subject of the camp. 

The party then proceeded to Paddlesworth 
Church, and afterwards to Folkestone Church, 
where a paper by the Rev. Scott-Robinson, the 

> s to i i 


at Lyminge Church recently made by 





Canon 
Jenkins, and fully described by him in “ Archmo. 


magistrates, and counsel. It is said the arrange- history 


of England, while the courts are well lighted, | hanger 


chamber, committee-room, town-clerk’s offices, | and 


ee ee ee 


of rubbings from monumental brasses. The | ; 


logia Cantiana”’ (vol. ix.), were next inspected 
under his able guidance. From i 


Castle were inspected, aud this brought 











VARIORUM. 
“Tre Land er’s Pocket Book, by 
John Ewart” ( wood & Son), contains in 


agricultural engineers. : 

writes in the Art Journal, concerning 

mosaics :—“ Towards the end of the seventeenth 

century Roman class of mosaic, that is, 
ith small 


with pins of coloured paste, was intro. 
duced by P. P. Christoforis, who established a 
school in Rome, the use | which he created 


allotted to the head constable’s house, charge | imi 


a similar school formed by Professor Giacomo 
Raffaelli, at Milan, who himself executed that 
exquisite copy of Leonardo da Vinci's ‘ Last 
Supper,’ of the size of the original. Hitherto— 
with the exception of the works in opus 
alezandrinum, which were composed of small dies 
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a whole ‘portion of 
in black marble, and joined 
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mosaicists 
to exercise their art in his service.” —— 
Mr. E. Ellice Clark, C.E., says, in Public Health,— 
“We hope the day is not far distant when in all 
our national schools health will form a subject 
to be treated, just as and grammar 
are now. The universities, and a few of the 


higher-elass colleges, have their professors of 
nie halt: Meena 
tlemen have been we know not. The 
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New Act on Slaughter-houses.—An Act of 
Parliament, passed in the last day of the session, 
has just been issued to regulate and otherwise 
deal with slaughter-houses and other businesses 
in the metropolis. If any person establishes 
anew the business of a blood-boiler, bone-boiler, 
manure manufacturer, tallow-melter, or kaacker, 
he is to incur a penalty not exceeding 501.; and 
if any person carries on the same a like penalty 
for every day. If any person establishes anew, 


without the consent of the local authority, the | natory 


business of a fellmonger, tripe-boiler, or slaugh- 
terer of cattle, or any other business which the 
local authority may declare by order confirmed 
by the Local Government Board to be “ offen- 
sive,” he, as well as the person carrying it on, to 
be liable to similar penalties. Bye-laws are to 
be made and legal proceedings taken in Courts 


of Summary Jurisdiction. The law is amended | pass 


as to renewal of licences for slaughter-houses in 
the metropolis. Notice must be given of such 
applications, as also of objections. A business 
is to be deemed to be established anew if removal 
to other premises, or discontinued for nine 
months, but not of a rebuilding in the same area. 
The Act is now in force. 


Proposed Sea Baths on Brighton Beach. 
At the quarterly meeting of the Town Council, 
the Works Committee brought up a special re. 
port upon an application made by Mr. John 
Gurr, of London, for the consent of the Council 
to a Company to erect sea-baths upon the beach 
between the Chain Pier and Grafton-street, 
where the public could bathe in safety and 
comfort in any weather, and at all seasons. A 
part of the proposal is to form a terrace on the 
crown of the baths, supplied with seats and 
thrown open to the public; the water 
for the baths themselves to be changed 
daily, and the temperature regulated according 
to the season. The proposed company asked the 
Corporation to grant the site at such a rental, 
and with as few restrictions, as would make it 
possible to carry out their views. The Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. P. C. Lockwood) reported that 
the plan was a practicable one, but recommended 
that the council should retain the option of pur- 
chasing the works within four or five years; and 
that a limit should be fixed to the charges upon 
the scale provided by the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act. Conditionally the concession was 
granted, 


The Ruins in Iona.—The condition of these 
interesting ruins has for some time past been 
engaging the attention of the Dake of Argyll. 
Last year, on the invitation of his Grace, Mr. R. 
Anderson, architect, Edinburgh, visited the 
island, and, after careful examination, drew up a 
report, in which he offered various suggestions 
for the repair and partial restoration of the 
buildings. On digging into the mounds at the 
foot of the walls, Mr. Anderson found several 
relics of ancient sculpture, and characteristic 
features of the old cathedral, He recommended 
the mounds to be opened up, clearing the ground 
and recovering materials to employ in making 
good defects in the cathedral walls. It seems 
that repairs are specially required in the west 
gable and in the chapter-house; the vault is 
thrusting out the walls. As to the cloisters, Mr. 
Anderson believes that a great deal of the ori- 
ginal stonework could be recovered from the 
rubbish heaps. The foundations in various 
places require to be underpinned. Mr. Anderson 
has received from the Duke a general commission 
to commence operations. 

The Charing-cross Improvement. — The 
frst disputed claim for compensation for freehold 
property required by the Board of Works, for 
the new approach to the Victoria Embankment, 
was tried before a jury at the Guildhall, West- 
minster, on Saturday last. The premises in 
question consisted of the freehold house, known 
as No. 1, Charing-cross, adjoining Northum- 
berland House, occupying a ground area of 
about 240 superficial feet, let on lease to Mr. 
Box at 1401. a-year. Messrs. Fuller, of Buck. 
lerebury, had sent in a claim to the Board on 

bebalf of Mr. Bird, the freeholder, for 5,0001., 
exclusive of the usual per-centage allowed for 
compulsory sale, and in consequence of the 
Board only offering 3,500l. for the same, the 
case had to be contested, There were numerous 
Witnesses called on both sides. Mr. Clark and 
Mr. Glasier supported Messrs. Fuller's figures; 
but Mr. Abbott, Mr, Driver, and others being 

considerably below them, the jury returned a 

verdict for 4,4001., being at the rate of nearly 

221. per foot, after allowing the tenant's interest 

in the lease. 


Metropolitan Board of Works.—At the 
last weekly meeting of the Metroplitan Board of 
Works, Colonel Sir J. M. Hogg, M.P., in the 
chair, on the report of the finance committee 
complaint was expressed at the extravagance of 
professional charges in the Parliamentary, archi- 
tectural, and engineering departments, and these 


high ch were said to be attributable te the 
heads of the different departments. The com- 
mittee submitted a re} by the solicitor expla- 


of his reasons for recommending payment 
of the accounts of the counsel engaged before 
the committee of the House of Commons on the 
Metropolitan Buildings and Management Bill. 
Mr. Roche said, that after a careful examination 
cf the fees of counsel, he believed that the fees 
paid to such eminent counsel by private persons 
would far exceed the amount they were asked to 
The charge that such high fees was 
attributable to the chiefs of departments was 
entirely without foundation. This view was 
taken by several other members, and after some 
further remarks the report was adopted. 

Public Analysts.—An influential meetin, 8 
of public analysts from different parts of Englan 
has been held in the Cannon-street Hotel,—Pro- 
fessor Redwood in the chair. After the chair. 
man had passed a few remarks on the objects of 
the analysts, and the motives for calling the meet- 
ing, the following among other resolutions was 
agreed to :—‘‘ That we analysts have carefully 
considered the report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Adulteration Act, 
and are of opinion that it is desirable to take 
this report into joint consideration, and to sug- 
gest amendments in the present Act with a 
view to impending legislation next session.” The 
proposed reference of disputed cases to Somer- 
set House Laboratory, or to any body of 
whose decision is to be considered final, was ob- 
jected to, as also compulsory examination of 
public analysts at South Kensington or else- 
where. Other resolutions were agreed to. A 
Society of Analysts is contemplated. 

Mineral Oils for Lighthouses.— Captain 
Doty, whose exertions in endeavouring to induce 
the Trinity Corporation to substitute mineral oil 
for colza, with his burners, are well known, has 
printed a letter to the secretary of the Harbour 
Department of the Board of Trade on the sub- 
ject, with a preliminary circular on the subject 
of the Trinity Corporation,—its scientific ad. 
visers, and the interests of maritime commerce. 
According to M. Reynaud, Inspector-General of 
Ports et Chaussées, and Conductor of the Light- 
house Service of France, the amount of light 
sent out upon the horizon by Captain Doty’s 
burners with mineral oil in place of colza is 
increased 45 per cent. That the Trinity Corpora- 
tion cannot see it does not by any means imply 
that it is not the fact. Every one knows that 
mineral oil is cheaper than colza; and much 
attention has been given to burners by more than 
one inventor of late years. 


Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall.—In September 
next will occur the fiftieth wedding-day of those 
well-known writers, and last week a meeting of 
some of their friends was held to consider as to 
the best means of marking the event by some 
suitable testimonial. A preliminary committee 
was appointed, with power to add to their num- 
bers, and it was resolved to invite subscriptions. 
Some of Mrs. Hall’s books are known wherever 
the English language is spoken. Mr. Hall has 
edited the Art Journal for thirty-six years, with 
great advantage to the public, and together they 
have produced more than 200 volumes. Lord 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Theodore Martin, Col. Rad. 
cliffe, Mr. Durham, A.R.A., Mr. Cordy Jeffreson, 
Mr. Justin M'Carthy, Mr. Halswell, and many 
others have already expressed their willingness 
to assist, and Mr. F. Griffin, of No.1, Kensington 
Palace Gardena, who has accepted the office of 
treasurer, will gladly receive additional names. 
We cordially wish success to the endeavour. 

Margate.—The question of the water supply 
was commented upon by the mayor and others, 
at a meeting of the Council on Tuesday last, 
the general opinion being that the determination 
of the water company to cut off the supply from 
10 p.m. to 5.30 am. was to be deplored, and it 
was resolved that the company should be written 
to upon the matter. The question of the con- 
struction of an aquarium by the Margate Aqua- 
rium Company again came up in the shape of a 
report from the Road and Building Committee, 
recommending the council to request the Board 
of Trade not to sanction the carrying out of the 
works until they knew whether they would 





interfere with the rights of the burgesses, 
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The Pictures in the Palace of West- 
minster.—In reply to Mr. Errington, Lord H, 
Lennox said that the efflorescence on the magni. 
ficent frescoes of Maclise of the meeting of 
Wellington and Blucher has unhappily spread 
over the whole face of the pictu 


without injury to the rest of the That 
opinion, however, was contradicted by other 
artists as eminent as Mr. Richmond, and the 
matter was allowed todrop. He would only ask 
the hon. member to call at the Royal 
and he would see for himself most painfully that 
the efflorescence has not been removed, Bince 
then it appears to have been done. 


that the fire might extend to the extensive picture 
emporium of Messrs. Rosenberg on the one hand, 
and the premises of Messrs. Forrest, decorators, 
on the other. After an hour’s steady worki 
however, the fire was got well under 

and restricted to the two blocks in which it had 
its origin, but these were thoroughly gutted. 
The Oxford, we believe, was advertised for sale ; 
and uninsured, 


Sale of the Alexandra Theatre.—Tho 
Alexandra Theatre, situated in Park-street, 
Camden-town, and which was built and opened 
not more that two years ago, has been sold by 
auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, by Mesars. 
Farber, Price, & Farber. The property is lease. 
hold, beld under three different leases, for an 
unexpired term of thirty-three years, at an 
annual ground-rental of 1511. The auctioneer, 
in introducing the property, referred to the 
outlay which had only been recently incurred in 
the construction of the building, stating that it 
had cost upwards of 20,0001. The biddings 
commenced with an offer of 8,0001., followed by 
another offer of 8,5001., and they rapidly rose by 
advances of 5001. each bid until the propert 
stood at 11,0001., when the biddings slackened. 
The property was ultimately knocked down for 
11,9001, 

Building Accident.—On Monday Mr. Carter 
held an inquest at St. Thomas’s Hospital on the 
body of William Vigars, aged twenty-seven, a 
carpenter, who was killed on Friday last by 8 
mass of brickwork falling upon him at Sir Robert 
Burnett's new distillery, at Vauxhall. The de- 
ceased, and other men, were preparing to take 
away the struts from some arches, when the 
boards fell sideways, and one end striking the 
arch, knocked out some bricks, and five arches 
fell in, crushing the deceased to death, and more 
or less injuring the other workmen, two of them 
seriously. Deceased, it appeared, was in a hurry 
to get to some other work, and apparently was 
outof temper. Evidently he did not know any- 
thing about the way in which struts should be 
removed. A verdict of “ Accidental death ” was 
returned, 


Macclesfield School of Art.—At the last 
meeting of the Town Council a letter received 
from Mr. Ford, Master of the School of Art, was 
read, in which Mr. Ford called attention to the 
fact that eighteen volumes of Indian designs 
were deposited in a small room in the Town 
Hall. They had been sent by the Government 
with the object of benefiting the textile in- 
dustry of the town. Very few of the inhabitants, 
however, ever saw them. Mr. Ford 
that if the designs were at the School of Art the 
would be of vast utility. He therefore ash 
the Mayor to grant the loan of a volame at @ time 
for three or four weeks for the use of the 
school. He would himself be responsible for 
the volume so lent. The request was granted. 


Sheerness.—A third edition of the “ Guide to 
Sheerness-on-Sea and the Isle of Sheppy” bas 
been issued. Sheerness, we believe, is one of the 
healthiest of English watering-places, but there 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne The Exeter Reredos.—Archdeacon Free- 
trial — The fourth | man, during the course of his sermon at Exeter 
annual this company says that the | on Sunday, made reference to the decision of Sir 


R. Phillimore in the case of the Exeter Cathedral 
reredos. The decision, he said, showed that 
Christian art may 


of other fabrics throughout 

























during the past four years has not exceeded | the land had not been guilty of when 
eight per 1,000, being more than a fourth | they set cto Bbatonnar spirit ptured 
of the general death-rate of the town over the | memorials of glorious events such as the Trans- 
same period. The directors have had under | figuration and Ascension of Christ. 


White Lead.—Messrs. B.C. Molloy, of the 
Temple, and D. G. Fitzgerald, of Brixton, have 
patented some improvements in the manufacture 
of white lead. The essential features of this 
invention consist in the production of what is 
known as white lead, carbonate of lead, or basic 
carbonate of lead, by the decom position 
of chloride and of oxy ide of lead by means 
of an earthy carbonate, or by means of an earthy 
carbonate in conjunction with an alkaline earth, 
or the hydrate of the same. 


The Throat and the Ear.—The Central 
London Throat and Ear Hospital is of such ser. 
vice to the poorer members of the musical and 
dramatic professions, that, in addition to the aid 
of Sir Michael Costa and Sir Julius Benedict, 
who were some time since elected vice- » 
it bas rerently received the support of the 
Marquise de Caux (Madame Adelina Patti), and 
of Mdlle. Tietjens, both of whom have consented 
to be lady-patronesses. Since the hospital was 
opened in the spring, upwards of 1,000 patients 
have been treated. 


Busts by Mr. Durham, A.R.A.—A memo. 
rial bust of the late Dr. John Murray, by Mr. J. 
Durham, has just been placed in the museum of 
Middlesex Hospital, the result of a subscription 
by medical friends. The same sculptor is also 
engaged upon a bust of the late Charles Knight, 
to be presented to the National Portrait Gallery 
by his grandson. Also one of the late Rev. J. 
Barlow for presentation to the Royal Institation 
by Mr. Justice Grove. 


A Sewage Farm for Westbury-on-Trym, 
in the Clifton Union.—A meeting has been 
held in the vestry-ball at Westbury-on-Trym, at 
which a resolution approving of a sewage farm 
for Westbury was passed. The matter came 
before the meeting in the shape of a request 
from the rural sanitary authority of the Clifton 
Union, “ that the county part of the parish of 
Westbary-on-Trym be consulted as tothe disposal 


of the sewage.” 


The Museum at Yale, U.S.— 
The new Peabody Museum at Yale, United 
States, which is to replace the original building 
instituted by George Peabody, has been com. 
menced, The museum will be unusually large— 
almost a college in itself—will be 850 ft. long 
and 130 ft, high in some parts, not including 
the towers, while the building is to be massive 


and thoroughly fireproof, 


Monastery at Highgate.—At St. Joseph’s 
Retreat, Highgate, a monastery to accommodate 
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tered places; and ornamental gardens and 
terraces, with flights of steps to the beach, 


pecrgemsr oh gal eg Bg y, evidently 
a pi ve just now 
quieh te tien exalinne ~ idieatuny! go 
having completed the tenth year of his labours 
amongst them, as head master of the school, 
expressing the high appreciation they entertain 
of the services which he has rendered to art 
education in Ireland, and of the many advan- 
tages which they have enjo as his pupils. 
They say in it:—“It is highly gratifying to us 
to have to recal the wide reputation which our 
art schools have achieved, and it must be a high 
satisfaction to you to remember that your efforts 
have so materially conduced to this result.” 


Wallasey Free Grammar School.—The 
Governors of this endowment for middle- 
class education, of which the scheme has lately 
received the sanction of Parliament, having 
decided to erect new schools to accommodate 
200 boys, divided into seniors and juniors, in. 
vited plans from some of the leading architects 
ef Liverpool. Seven responded to the invitation, 
and the plans have been on exhibition at the 
Board-room of the Wallasey Local Board. The 
Governors have selected those prepared by Mr. 
T. Mellard Reade, C.E., architect, of Liverpool, 
and have appointed him to carry out the work. 
Mr. Reade’s plans are so arranged that they can 
be eventually extended to accommodate a total 
of 400 boys, 

The Improvements at Blackfriars Bridge. 
By order of the City Corporation, Messrs. 
Mowlem, Burt, & Freeman have commenced some 
alterations and improvements on Blackfriars 
Bridge. It appears that the lamps along the 
bridge are placed on the extreme edge of the 
curb and channel. In consequence of this, the 
vibration caused by heavily-laden vehicles acts 
so powerfully as to completely loosen their hold. 
things the present kerb 
removed, and an addi. 


The building, of which Mr. Tasker, of Furnival’s 
Inn, is the architect, will stand on the terrace, 
which ig situated at a great elevation over 
London, The style of architecture will be 
Italian. 

The Fire at the Liverpool Landing- 
stage.—It is understood that the Mersey Dock 
Board propose to ho'd the Liverpool Gas Com. 
pany answerable for the destruction of the 
landing-stage, on the ground that the calamity 
arose the carelessness of their workmen in 
permitting the gas to escape from the main pipe, 
while using a naked light for soldering, 


Carlisle Cathedral.—Workmen are at pre- 
sent engaged in completing the reredos in Carlisle 
Cathedral by continuing the screens forward on 
each side to the width of one arch. These 
screens, of white stone enriched by grey 
marble mouldings and red marble pillars, consist 
of arcades similar in design to the screens at 
each end of the communion-table. 

Barsting of a Reservoir.— The embankment 
of a reservoir in course of erection on Kilbride 
Hills, for the water supply of Dunoon, was burst 
by the overflow of Balgay Burn. Five thousand 
cubic yards of material and a quantity of plant 
were swept away. The loss to the contractors, 
Messrs. Baird, of Dundee, will be very heavy. | 


forty Passionist brethren is about to be erected. | green 





supply 


Restriction of the Manchester Water 
.—In consequence of the drought, no 
water will be supplied at Manchester until 
farther notice between six at night and six in 
the morning. Manchester is one of the towns 
which, under ordinary circumstances, has the 
benefit-of constant supply. 

Wood-working Machinery.— Messrs. Rey- 
nolds & Co. have received a silver medal at the 
Preston show for their imperial saw-bench and 








mortising machines. They have just now com. 
pleted an order for the Indian Government, 
TENDERS 


For shops and offices, Queen Victoria-street. Mr. Lewis 
| yee architect, Quantities supplied by Mr, Henry 
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Bracher & Son* sh 
® Clerical error for £5,580, 








For new isea of the Hearts of Oak Society, Mr, 
T. Chatfeild Clarke, architect :— 
Ashby & Sons. 
Colle & SONS .......cceeeccsseeseeeesens 
J. & F, Coleman 








PERO eee eee eeeeee nese ee eeenerTeeees 


Merritt & Ashby 
Samuel Simpson 


Scecssescooeco 
eccoecesoosco 





For residence for Mr. F, Stallard, Lewisham Hill. Mr. 
William Oakley, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr, 
Sidney Young :—~ 

Crossley £4,469 





00 
BE Wilk incccetennesensidaemennenin 4,34 0 0 
Bewell & Gn ..........cc0e0.cerveeasees 4,279 0 0 
Colls & Sons 4,232 0 0 
Newman & Mann..........00000.0++0 0°@ 
00 
0 0 


Bayes & Ramage ..........0s000- 
GB, & We B: Bebes. seccccesesseves 





For new Infectious Hospital at the Milton Union 
Workhouse, next Sittingbourne. Mr, Benjamin Adkins, 
—S Quantities supplied :— 


CPrreeeeeetr rr) 


8 
£82 


Sesoeoseoy 























ties supplied :— 
samagey 7 oo B BORG .nccncecncesesenseene £3,497 0 0 
To dobesseee 3,489 0 0 
| er 3,475 0 0 
BODIED ccctcccereccsrevevsncnensestesene 3,458 0 0 
For ira to No, 50, Bedford-square, Mr, Lewis 
Gelomen tadhthee’ po 
NUN. sscvicseesvenntncesseeneoecenesconnce £565 0 0 
TP MEIIOED dnsikcsocvesunapecevecsnncnernaneans “8 00 
Cohen 300 0 0 
Woods (accepted) 296 0 0 
For Centenary Hall, Workmen's Dwellings, &c., Bethnal 
. Messrs. Habershon & Pite, architects :— 
Hall, Clab, Dwellings. 
Allen & Son......... £2,000 .... BS10  rerves £1,090 
Saby & Son......... 1,924 eevee OD snus 1,060 
ecsceteseese . aoe bor aueees 4 
OPEB vrsseecersee 1,879 coos BOR cavers “ 
Woodward Be secs a 1,064 
i B35 ns rsey 007 
ie 1,018 
seoeee 786 oe 1,086 
veenes 770 soccer 1,087 
bene 768 ..s06 1,006 
seers 757 .ssese «= 905 
eovees FOG ccs OF 
ices 758 10. O82 
sabe 737 wsseee O79 
equace i. 908 
eostes 703 ..s000 900 
1, ooce GBD eccase 940 
Stamps & Bowtle 1,611 ....0 067 ws 909 
Waldron & Co. . connie ES eres 957 
High ......0+ G5ZO seeaee GOO cesses 929 





For Christ Church, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Messrs, 
Habershon & Pite, architects :— ’ 














£1,331 0 0 
639 0 0 
14515 0 0 
1,489 0 0 
1472 0 0 
1,370 0 0 
eseseibed 1,365 9 0 
For alterations and additions to 8t. George’s Charch, 
Battersea, Mr. Henry Stone, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 
BEROOF .ccvcoccscisivovsicovbocentasesteres £1,900 0 0 
Dove, Brothers.............c0s.ccereee 1,875 0 0 
en ETS 1,763 0 6 
Lathey, Brothers.,... 1,730 0 @ 


eh cre te 


Be nite iicn se 





Oe on 











men 
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‘aa erection of six at Kelmarsh, North- 


cottages, 
tet. ‘the Mr. B.C. Pa ae Bt J. K. Colling, archi- 
=k _ a IN _ sclauesoiaal £1,153 0 0 
Watkia & Sioa neowenapenenssieeberese ee 
Hayooek ..........-0s0sseeerecerenenseenes 63) 0 0 
Peach (accepted)... serseeee “se 0 (0 





For St. ces 44 bamege 3 West Hackney. Mr, E. L. 








Blackburne, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Northcroft, 

Bom, oT iticas, & Hill £3,680 0 0 
Waldron “S178 0 0 
Conder. 8,175 0 0 
Brass 3,168 0 0 
Ber gGeanss ......000.s.sccseseserereroserses Ho : 4 
Manley & Hogers............0s00-+ - 
a atciparsanarRmENRD RE 2645 0 0 





For additions to 39, Berkeley-square. Mr. M. : 














Manning, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. D. J, 
Waldram & Co £2,515 0 0 
Rowlsnds ....... eeorcescescoscsesooes: . 2500 0 0 
Mann 2,287 0 0 
Pope 2,180 © 0 
Patrick 1,968 0 0 
Colle & BON.........:ccsssesssesserseese . 1044 0 0 
Temple & Foster .......0000s0ser++ 1,720 0 0 





For eoach stables, &c., at Stoke Newin for 
house, gton, 











Mr. J. M. Dean, Mr, Wm. . Quantities 
supplied :— 
RIOR cers rsececoceuinasvenpionmnenes £790 0 0 
& Robinson ..... 765 0 0 
Waldram & ©0.....:scccesssseeveseosses 7is 0 0 
Der ongw dans anlusmaian ag -formed 
ponies of ’ Whitington, Norfo M. Phipson, 
“Tub bbard £3,546 0 0 
eneee » 3,350 0 0 
Bardell, Brothers (accepted) ... 2,960 0 0 


For a new roof to the nave of Elmham St. James's 
Church, Suffolk, Mr, R. M. Phipson, architect :— 
Ludkin (accepted) £364 3 0 


For alterations and additions to Elmham St. Oross 
Sneen | Mr, R, M. age, architect :— 


£1,110 0 0 
Mose & Dellision’ (accepted)... 13101 00 








For new P. Sessions Ho Docking, Norfolk. 
Mr, R. M, an ap pane pig! . 


Skipper 
Nelson 345 0 0 











For additions and alterations to “The Mount,” Broms- 











ve, for Mr. Wm. Green, Mr, John Cotton, ‘architect. 
Guaniitics eapplied i 

. £1,950 0 0 
Weed & ices eooms, ates 9 © 
Matthews & Son .......ccs0cceceerees 1,765 0 0 
‘oster 160 0 0 
Hardwick & Son .........cs0csseerees 1,635 0 0 
pO EE NES EIA T TE 1,583 0 0 
Harris & Fisher ..........0..-sc00re 1,628 0 0 
Brazier & Weaver  ............0 ove 1,635 0 9 

manutd 1,600 0 0 
Walford (nocepted )......ceceseeevee 1,453 0 0 





For erection of a campanile, or bell-tower, to the parish 
church of Cradley, near Stourbridge, Mr. Joha Cotton, 











architect :— 
PRODUIT i cacscssneverminnowresneaninstite £1,484 0 0 
Nelson (accepted) ............c020 1,30 0 0 
For new Catholic Church at Warrington. Mr. E. oe Web 
itect. For nave and ai only, and exclu- 
sive of foundations, Quantities supplied :— 
Mullins ...... Soserevevessesenessenessess £10,449 0 0 
Thomp 10,330 © 0 
OND, BR vccccessententersivnins 9,661 0 0 
Parnell & Bon .......cssscsesseee oe. §=99,2982 0 0 
Breen....... 8,800 0 0 
oe hovcpedecbensueniihin secede 8,750 0 0 
tender fer chancel) ..,.. weeeeve 8,415 0 0 
Ween - .essccsitnsetnnneececsessdrine 8, 00 
EMOOD scovermisivecinibenseisatiideceet 0°86 
Yates (for chancel side 
accepted) .. soovee «1,700 0 O 




















For new Catholic Schools, St. Ann's, Stretford. Mr. 
Pogin, architect. Quantities 





Pag supplied by Mr, 
R. O. Harris :—~ 
Southern. £925 0 0 
— 737 0 0 





; iii we ee 
ee ae a€ € ee 2d 


For new Catholic Schools at Sandburst. Mr. B. W 
Pugin, architect. SS ee se 


Carran (accepted) c.cecceseeescsrsveem £504 0 0 








For alterations and painting to ~ John’s Chureh, 
Horselydown, 8.E, Messrs, Newman & Billings, archi- 
tects :— 








Phillips £548 0 0 
| one ligne ede ie . : 4 
= ann renee —— eco tcarnibiiad ; 3 —- 

For works at the New Patent Safety Pantechnicon, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, Taylor, Milsted, & Clark's patent, 
Messrs, Pain & Clark, architects :— 

First con 

Cooke & Green ...... £5,479 —esseseres £150 
Stim BOe. sce 498. mee 
Kelly, Bros........s000 Eee 
Manley & Rogers ... 4,908 ww. 360 
SS IRON a Sense 

* The above termed Taylor, Milsted, & Clark's 
t, is one of iron hollow gi and concrete arches, 





For building a school for infants and girls, in — 
of St. Andrew, Hereford, for the Committee. essrs, 
Wm, = & Son, architects, i 


Ekins & Bon ( ed 






































For my my ir of cottages and s Read. 

r Ms E. Potter, Camfield-plsco, Mesars, 
We Wilde 6 &8on, architects, Quantities d= 
me Son wn 00 
Bint & Son. 870 10 0 
RNB s00csereccecccensscocsovennbnces 860 0 0 
Collins ( pted) 74% 10 0 

For premises in Long Acre, for Mr. E, Stanford, Mr. 

G. Barnes Williams, architect, Quantities by Mr. J. C, 
my £3,005 0 0 
Turner & SON8 ....cecsecerseencn. 2,990 0 0 
Conder..... 2,945 0 0 
1 2,942 0 0 
Taylor 2,985 0 0 
Howard 2,348 0 0 





Clergy House at Dalston,—A duplicate list sent us last 
week omitted the name of the firm whose tender was 


liters fom Me Calin’ the tees sage 
ers from Mesars, 

no tender for these wo the second that : 
their tender should have printed 65,8287. instead of 
8,828/. We printed the list precisely as it came to us. 





lines ered ot wate 0 Qs. 64. & 64. 


TERMS OF , SUBSCRIPTION. 


direct from the Office, 


| gig osatins tre erie 


for amounts under 5s. 


sii Penida Ors ote SS Ss 


ihe’! 


eS 


—— 


Abccitinatitesteiedinis Caimnbich die Uiaiies 
week's issue — than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 




















M STODART & GQ. 


Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C.—[Apvt.] 
Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 








Concrete at less than half its price.—6 Wharf, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 8.E. [Apvr.] 
Bills of &e., 
ROBT J. K & HAMMOND, 

29, Charing-crosa, 8.W., and 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Waste, Storage, and Supply of Water,” unavoidably postponed. 

A. B. (illastrations of two or three cottage hospitals will be found 
in our pages).— Z. (we do not publish anonymous abuse).—R. C. (Mr, 
Francis Goodwin bailt the Manchester Town-hall, and other struc- 
tures, and is no relation to the conductor of this journal).—B. A, 
(please let us see sketches).—RK A—R W.--A. W. M.—T. P.O. B— 
Messrs. C.—E. B, F.—A, J.—H. L. W.-W. . P.—F. G.—P. & C.~ 
J. R.—W. & Bon.- G. A.—W. L —W.400.--EK L.—-K.—T. 6.—6. L.— 
A, B.—J. G.—E. B.—J. T. M.—Ignoramus —J. C.—A. H.-P. C.— 
T. 8. W.—M. W.—B. D.—C. D.—J. L—EB H. L~G. & BH. FP. 
J. .—L & BW. F. P. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facta, lists of &e. must be 
ty the mame amd Olive ef Ge socten aot comeaie be 


Norn —The responsibility of articles, and read at 
soln maine tan thon te ana — 








JI. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Publishers of a Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 





T. 


COCOA-NUT 


FIBRE 


AND 





Pugin, architect Quantities supplied :— 
p60 donyucooeconsqevoeneevoseoes - £8,400 0 0 
Parnell & Son 8,100 0 0 
Yates .... 8,000 0 0 
Mullins 7,868 0 0 
Haigh & Oy: sévesteieceni eeeeresevees 7,300 00 
ee eberrdederess+on +» 7,200 0 0 
For sta’ servatory, Quarrington House. 
Forest Hill, Mr. A, G. Hennell, urchitect = : 
ord oereccoeeseneweene ree wee £65 0 0 
Amer 870 0 0 
Masters 850 0 0 
Williams & Son (accepted) 829 0 0 
For new at the North 8u Distriet 
Schools, Anerley, Mr. A. "a. Hennell, arch eocbineds i 
BOG icnnsscessitintonesensn £3,200 0 0 
For formation of the first 
ton oft ground belong to the 6 C.yetal Palace 
ee Penge, heme 
a aot cheihe 
MestOR sesssesreceese. £2,600 0 0 ., £2,474 0 0 
Potter. 350 0 0 ... 2170 0 0 
00 .. 317% 0 0 
5 0 .. 178710 0 
0 O ww. 1,600 0 0 


MATS. 


Manufacturers and Warehousemen, 


MATTING ¢9 LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


FLOOR 
CLOTH. 
KAMPTULICON 
CORE 
CARPET. 





